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ABSTRACT 

PFACFMAKING:  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  BRITISH  STRATEGY  IN  NORTHERN 
IRELAND,  1969-1972  by  MAJ  Daniel  M.  Wilson,  Jr.,  USA,  155  pages. 

Peacemaking  is  the  use  of  national  power  to  separate  belligerents  and  compel  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  a  conflict.  This  study  examines  peacemaking  using  the  British  experience  in 
Northern  Ireland  from  1969  to  1972  as  a  case  study.  This  study  examines  why  British 
strategy  failed  to  bring  peace  to  Northern  Ireland,  proposes  what  Britain  should  have  done, 
and  identifies  lessons  for  future  planners  of  peacemaking  operations. 

This  study  uses  an  analytical  model  synthesized  from  three  existing  models  to  structure  the 
investigation.  It  identifies  the  problem  and  the  strategy,  and  uses  the  U.S.  military's 
doctrinal  imperatives  for  low  intensity  conflict  to  analyze  them. 

This  study  concludes  that  the  military  successfully  separated  the  violent  sects  and  created  an 
opportunity,  but  the  British  government  failed  to  seize  it  and  adequately  address  the 
problems.  Britain  was  drawn  into  the  conflict  by  forfeiting  its  neutrality,  thereby  losing 
legitimacy  as  a  peacemaker.  Among  the  lessons  drawn  by  tne  study  is  that  peacemaking  is 
not  primarily  a  military  operation,  but  a  political  and  social  endeavor  enabled  by  use  of  the 
military 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


Nationalities,  ethnic  groups  and  sects  clash  within  many  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Currently,  Croats  and  Serbs  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict  in  Yugoslavia.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  troubled  by  the  clash  of  many  different  ethnic  groups  within  its  republics. 
Several  of  our  allies  are  troubled  by  such  conflicts,  to  include  Turkey  with  an  armed 
Kurdish  population,  and  Spain  with  violent  Basque  separatists.  The  resurgence  of 
nationalism  is  a  trend  throughout  the  world.  Should  these  problems  flair  in  regions  vital  to 
our  national  interest,  the  United  States  may  la  called  upon  to  act  as  peacemaker  or  to 
participate  in  an  international  peacemaking  effort. 

Separating  groups  in  open  conflict  and  bringing  about  a  peaceful  settlement  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  unusual  missions  the  1  hnted  States  military  may  he  called  on  to 
perform.  It  is  a  mission  we  have  little  recent  experience  of.  and  tor  which  little  doctrine  has 
been  developed.  One  of  our  closest  allies  and  defense  pa.tne's  has  considerable  experience 
with  this  difficult  mission,  (  heat  Britain  used  its  army  to  separate  violent  sects  in  Northern 
Ireland  m  I960,  and  lias  been  struggling  to  bung  about  peace  ever  since.  A  study  of 
Britain’s  strategy  and  approach  to  the  problem  during  the  crucial  beginning  of  the  ojicration 
should  yield  lessons  and  planning  considerations  tor  future  such  missions 


Peacemaking  is  the  use  of  national  power  to  slop  a  violent  com  act  and  compel  a 
lasting  settlement  through  political  and  diplomatic  methods.  A  successful  peacemaking 
operation  will  likely  transition  rapidly  to  a  peacekeeping  operation,  and  ter  mi  rude  with 
prompt  withdrawal  upon  reaching  a  settlement.  An  unsuccessful  peacemaking  operation 
may  trap  the  force  in  a  situation  it  can  not  extract  itself  from,  or  cause  the  force  to  oe 
withdrawn  leaving  matters  worse  than  before  the  intervention.5  In  this  thesis  1  will 
examine  the  British  attempt  at  peacemaking  in  Northern  Ireland  from  1969  to  1972. 


Overview  of  Events 

lit  August  1969  the  British  government  gave  the  Army  responsibility  for  police  and 
security  in  Northern  Ireland,  What  began  as  a  peaceful  civil  rights  movement  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  minority  had  degenerated  into  sectarian  violence,  and  hie  police  were  unable 
to  control  it.  Entire  neighborhoods  had  become  "no-go"  areas  for  the  police.  The  British 
Army  was  initially  welcomed  by  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  By  1972,  however,  both 
communities  had  spawned  terrorist  groups,  and  the  Army  found  itself  embroiled  in  a 
bloody  struggle  that  continues  today. 

Tht  British  army  was  able  to  stop  the  open  rioting,  and  reassert  government  control 
over  ail  of  Northern  Ireland.  ( >pen  civil  war  was  prevented  The  violence,  however, 
nit  leiy  changed  form.  Incidents  of  terrorism  increased  dramatically  during  the  f>eriod  of 
19(i‘>  1 9'/2  (see  table  ! ).  R  dlier  than  making  a  rapid  transition  tea  peacekeeping 
operation,  file  British  Army  itself  became  a  target,  ami  louml  ii.sol!  embroiled  in  a  growing 
struggle,  against  terrorism. 


1  !  K'|  j  (  !V;\  i\t  -.'l  i  )t'  .  tUi'iulr  ;  i  u  i u  i  /si  />>•  >t  %  ,-t  v  »  -ms 
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1968* 


379 


1969 
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12 
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. 7IL . 

19 

1;::: 

1970 

~> 

23 

r 

19] 

99  —  | 

197] 

1! 

43 

115 

317 

279 

i  1,799 

1972 

17 

’  29 

321 

466 

707 

j  3,998 

*  From  5  October  i')68. 

Source:  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary;  reported  in  Peter  Janke,  Ulster:  A  Deciuie  of  Violence, 
(London:  Institute  tor  the  Study  of  Conflict,  1979),  p.  18. 


Today  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the  British  government  has  still  been  unable  to 
compel  a  lasting  settlement  oftliv  conflict  through  jxMceful  means.  The  violence  continues, 
and  while  primary  responvbdiiv  for  internal  security  has  been  handed  back  to  the  police, 
the  army  still  plays  a  large  role  in  combating  the  violence.  Despite  the  best  et Toils  ol  the 
army  in  extremely  difficult  circumstances.  British  peacemaking  strategy  has  certainly  tailed. 

1‘urnose  of  !  bests 

Witv  did  the  British  |vacemakiiig  etion  during  tins  jvihhI  tad?  It  may  not  have 
hern  adequnie  and  appropriate  to  the  problem  It  may  have  turn  [hhuH  euu  utetl.  I'he 
strategy  may  li.ive  Ihvii  mdeasible,  oi  die  problem  itself  mav  have  i.Kvn  uuseh  able.  ’(  here 
is  little  to  he  yarned  bom  ait  exploration  of  the  latter  svssiinliU  I'he  execution  ot  the 
nnlitarx  asixvis  of  t'.niish  Mr. Her.',  h.is  been  well  explored  I  lus  diesis  will  explore  die 
a«ietju,ii'v  am!  ippropriaU'iiess  ot  die  tiepy  and  i*H>k  tor  k  '  sons  inat  may  ho  applied  \% 
pi. time!  -  >1  Inime  . *  •  ema-  a:'  > thoie, 


ii'mHtmTffii'um'irKtvwFt 


Primary  Research  Question 

To  conduct  this  exploration,  the  primary  research  question  will  be:  Why  did  British 
peacemaking  strategy  in  Northern  Ireland  from  1969  to  1972  fail  to  compel  a  lasting 


settlement  to  the  conflict? 


Secondary  Questions 

Some  secondary  questions  that  must  be  answered  an;:  What  was  the  strategic 
problem  for  Great  Britain?  What  was  'he  British  Strategy?  How  well  did  the  British 
Strategy  address  the  pieblem? 


Definition  of  Terms 

Several  terms  will  Ik*  key  to  this  study  and  require  early  definition.  Other  important 
or  peculiar  terms  will  he  tie  lined  as  encountered. 

Irt'lar  d:  In  (Ins  thesis,  1  will  use  the  term  'Ireland"  when  referring  to  the  entire 
island  (and  it's  associated  smaller  islands!  currently  divided  into  Northern  la-land  and  the 
Republic  ot  Ireland,  d  igure  !  portrays  thecuneiii  political  boundaries. a 

Northern  Ireland-.  I  he  official  name  ot  that  portion  of  Ireland  that  is  pint  ol  the 
I.  tinted  h  iiigtlom  ot  t  ireat  Britain  an.!  Nettlin'  .  i  uni  During  the  pterion  I 'tod  to  w 

was  a,  semi  autonomous  (  rovuiee  within  the  I  trilled  Kingdom.  the  ten. is  "  t  IKlet "  and  "tlu- 
s’X  counties'  are  also  freuuentlv  used  to  rider  to  Nivtliern  Ireland,  but  such  ns, ire  ■  . 
associated  with  ptiuodaf  (K-.rSj.Ks;  lives  on  the  conflict  i  will  use  Northern  Ireland 
throughout  this  thesis 

I  I  s  ‘  i  •  i  •  tr  tins  thesis  ‘  w  s!l  is<  the  ann  llstri”  when  ieteimig  to  the  ium  tliei  n 
most  oJ  the  In.iihi lois.il  tom  provinces  oi  Ireland  I  his  eik  oiiijusses  the  tine*'  counte.  s  ot 

htv  j »k.i! U iv'  A\  wr!?  |  iSji \j[-i Ji.v  f/j  j r rLiiii !. 


NORTHERN 

IRELAND 


i'igure  1,  (  iirrciti  INditicai  Boiirsdam's 


Strategy:  I  wi!!  use  the  definition  of  strategy  taught  in  the  U.S.  A.rrny  Command 
and  General  Staff  College.  Strategy  is  the  coordination  of  power  to  accomplish  ends  and 
objectives.2  At  the  national  level  then,  national  strategy  is  the  coordination  of  national 
power  to  accomplish  national  objectives. 

Peacemaking:  I  have  already  defined  peacemaking  as  the  use  of  national  power 
to  stop  a  violent  conflict  and  compel  a  lasting  settlement  through  political  and  diplomatic 
methods.  This  definition  is  derived  from  the  discussion  of  peacemaking  in  the  U.S.  Army 
field  manual  on  low  intensity  conflict.3 

Peacekeeping:  Peacekeeping  operations  are  military  operations  conducted  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  a  conflict  to  maintain  a  truce  and  facilitate  a  diplomatic 
solution.4  Consent  is  important  in  peacekeeping  missions,  while  a  peacemaking  operation 
may  be  conducted  without  the  consent  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties.  Peacekeeping  also 
requires  that  some  form  of  peace,  or  at  least  a  break  in  the  lighting  exist  prior  to  the 
insertion  of  the  peacekeeping  force. 

Sect:  The  struggle  in  Northern  Ireland  to  a  large  extent  is  one  between  two  sects. 
A  sect  is  a  group  forming  a  distinct  unit  within  a  larger  group  by  v:rtue  of  certain 
distinctions  of  be! ief  or  practice.. 

Sectarian:  Sectarian  is  an  adjective  meaning  adhering  or  confined  to  the  dogmatic 
I i mils  of  a  sect;  partisan;  parochial/’ 


• 1  IS.  Army  Command  and  t tenoral  Slut  I  ( 'ollege,  i  Vpu  tment  ol  Joinl  and  t  onibmcd  <  >pi  nitons 
'Join!  and  <  'ombmed  b.nvnoimumts"  (.'CSC  CS(K)  (Is  J  ..ear  n  worth,  KS:  USA  •  'onimand  and  <  lateral 
Sell  College,  |W1).  lesson  t 

M>OI>.  low  hiit'fiMi v  i  •  t,  j >  S  / 
fihd.  p.  4  I . 

'William  Monts,  id...  7 In •  Artiom  ms  ll-’tuny  Du  tv'tkiry  of tho  f  rnji\h  lain; u-  u ;<  ,  |  N  -ve  Yolk 
Her s  tAs/v  pubbshtni/  *  ’<»  ,  IN*  ,  I  ^  1 4 1  t ;  s  t  7  ) 


Limitations 


This  study  is  limited  by  the  material  available  about  British  strategy  during  the 
period  concerned.  >  do  not  have  access  to  first  hand  accounts  of  strategy  development 
discussions  in  the  British  government.  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  interview  the 
decision  makers  to  elicit  their  intentions,  motivations,  and  rationale  tor  the  vie'  ;sions  they 
made.  I  must  rely  on  reports  of  programs  actually  enacted,  political  statements,  and 
government  studies  to  identify  British  strategy.. 

Delimitations 

It  has  been  said  that  once  you  are  confused  about  Northern  Ireland,  you  are  making 
progress  in  understanding  the  problem.  I  will  not  presume  to  solve  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  this  thesis;  nor  even  to  definitively  explain  the  conflict.  This  study  is 
confined  tc  the  British  strategy  of  the  years  1969  to  1972  and  the  events  that  led  up  to  that 
period.  I  selected  the  period  of  1 969  to  1972  because  it  was  the  crucial  initial  period  of  the 
peacemaking  operation.  The  operatic '  began  in  1969  when  British  troops  were  introduced 
to  restore  order.  In  1972,  the  British  imposed  direct  rule  over  Northern  Ireland,  clearly 
•narking  a  change  in  strategy. 


CHAFFER  2 

LITER ATIJRE  REVIEW 


Northern  Ireland  is  much  written  about.  Many  books,  periodicals,  and  scholarly 
works  examine  aspects  of  the  continuing  conflict.  While  largely  fallen  off  the  pages  of 
American  newspapers.  Northern  Ireland  is  almost  a  daily  topic  in  the  British  and  Irish 
press.  Little  is  written,  however,  about  the  initial  British  peacemaking  strategy  during  the 
crucial  period  of  1969  to  1972. 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  briefly  Summarize  existing  research.  I  will  begin  with  a 
discussion  of  current  U.S.  doctrine  applicable  to  peacemaking.  Next  I  will  discuss  works 
addressing  the  British  experience  with  peacemaking  in  North  im  Ireland,  starting  with  those 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  problem,  to  include  tne  historical  development  of  the  conflict, 
the  conditions  existing  in  1969,  and  the  events  of  1969  to  1972.  In  the  next  section,  I  will 
discuss  works  examining  the  interests  and  objectives  of  relevant  actors.  1  will  then  discuss 
works  examining  British  strategy  and  policies,  ana  their  effectiveness.  Finally,  1  will 
summarize  the  state  of  existing  research  and  the  contribution  of  this  thesis. 


Doctrine 

I  J.S.  doctrine  for  peacemaking  operations  is  contained  in  the  Army  Field 
Matmti/Aii  Force,  ."nmphfet  entitled  Mu  nu \  Operations  in  Unv  Intensity  Conflict,  !t  is 
discussed  briefly  in  a  chapter  on  peacetime  contingency  operations.  The  manual 
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emphasizes  the  political-military  mature  of  the  operation,  and  points  out  some  of  the 
conflicting  demands  and  constraints.  It  lists  five  requirements:  consistent  mission 
analysis;  dear  command  and  control  relationships;  effective  communications  facilities;  joint: 
and  combined  force  liaison;  and  effective  public  diplomacy  and  PSYOP  (PSYchological 
OPemtions).  Success  is  defined  by  stopping  the  violent  conflict  and  forcing  a  return  to 
political  and  diplomatic  methods.  It  is  best  terminated  by  prompt  withdrawal  after  a 
settlement,  or  rapid  transition  to  a  peacekeeping  operation. 

As  a  type  of  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (L<C),  the  doctrine  identifies  five  imperatives: 


Pclitical  dominance  -  ...political  objectives  drive  military  decisions  at  every 
level. ..commanders  and  staff  officers.,  .must  adopt  courses  of  action  which  legally 
support  those  objectives  even  if  the  courses  ot  action  appear  to  be  unorthodox... 

Unit y  of  effort  -  Military  leaders  must  integrate  their  efforts  with  other  governmental 
agencies  to  gain  a  mutual  advantage  in  UC. 

Adaptability  -  ...the  skill  and  willingness  to  change  or  modify  structures  or  methods 
to  accommodate  different  .situations. 

Legitimacy  -  ...the  willing  acceptance  of  the  right  of  a  government  to  govern  or  of  a 
group  or  agency  to  make  and  enforce  decisions. 

Perseverance  -  ...the  patient,  resolute,  persistent  pursuit  of  national  goals  and 
objectives  for  as  long  as  necessary  to  acnieve  them.7 


The  discussion  of  peacemaking  is  extremely  brief,  covering  less  than  one  page. 
The  discussion  is  limited  lummy  to  stating  how  difficult  the  mission  is.  and  some  broad 
requirements.  The  manual  pre-sen's  no  dear  guidance  for  planners. 


History  I  .wading  to  the  Conflict 


A  great,  deal  lias  been  written  about  the  history  oH reland  and  tint  development  of 
the  conflict.  Some  particularly  useful,  detailed  works  include:  Gearoid  MacNiocaill’s 
Ireland  before  {he  Vikings  l'or  ancient  Ireland;  Marianne  Elliot’s  Partners  in  Revolution:  Vie 
United  Irishmen  and  France  for  the  period  of  English  conquest  to  union;  F.S.L.  Lyons' 
Ireland  since  the  Famine  for  the  period  leading  to  independence;  and  Tim  Pat  Coogan's 
Ireland  since  (he  Rising  for  modern  Ireland.  Some  very  useful  works  on  the  development 
of  the  current  armed  conflict  are:  Andrew  Boyd's  Holy  War  in  Belfast:  A  History  of  the 
Troubles  in  Northern  Ireland;  Padraig  O'Malley's  The  Uncivil  Wars:  Ireland  Today;  Conor 
Cruise  O'Brien's  Stares  of  Ireland]  P  er  Gibbon's  The  Origins  of  Ulster  Unionism  for  the 
development  of  the  Unionist  agenda;  and  J.  Bovyer  Bell's  The  Secret  Army:  The  IRA, 
1916-1979  for  the  development  of  the  radical  republican  agenda.  These  works  show  that 
history  is  very  important  to  the  development  of  the  conflict.  Much  of  the  sectarian  hatred 
manifested  in  1969  can  be  traced  to  the  evolution  of  the  Northern  Irish  state.  The  conquest 
of  Ireland  by  England  and  the  English  plantation  system  created  the  Protestant  "haves"  and 
the  Catholic  "have-nots"  that  continue  to  largely  define  the  sectarian  problem  today.  A 
history  of  penal  laws  and  legal  discrimination  served  to  institutionalize  the  Catholic  distrust 
of  the  Protestant  government.  Catholic  reaction  to  those  policies  is  responsible  in  large  part 
for  the  nature  of  the  government  established  in  the  Irish  republic,  particularly  the  special 
position  afforded  die  <  aLhoiic  Church.  The  actions  and  policies  of  the  "rish  republic  after  it 
was  created  have,  m  turn,  contributed  to  a  fortress  mentality  on  the  past  ol  the  Protestants 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

<  onoi '  'rinse  ( i'Hrien  argues  convincingly  m  Stan's  of  Ireland  that  the  problem  is  a 
religious  otic,  though  not  a  theological  wai  fl>r.  O'Brien,  a  delegate  to  ;he  1  Inited  Nations 
anti  1  at*  sa  ;a  minority  party  not  aligned  with  either  taction  ot  the  eon  flu  U  member  nj  the 


Irish  parliament  in  the  1960s,  presents  the  most  convincing  portrayal  of  the  nature  of  the 
conflict.  He  argues  that  to  cal!  it  a  conflict  of  nations,  as  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican 
Army  does,  denies  the  unique  nature  of  the  Northern  Irish  Protestant  community.  Calling 
it  a  question  of  allegiance  goes  straight  back  to  religion,  with  allegiance  determined  by  the 
victory  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  not  of  an  English  king  over  an  Irish  king,  but  i  Protestant 
king  over  a  Catholic  king.  Class  also  does  not  describe  it:  poor  and  well-to-do  alike 
identify  themselves  not  by  economic  class  but  by  Protestant  or  Catholic.  Calling  ;t  a 
conflict  between  settlers  and  natives  tells  only  part  of  the  truth.  Northern  Ireland  began  as  a 
Reformation  settlement  in  Counter-reformation  territory. 

What  has  kept  alive  the  difference  over  the  centuries,  over  a  major  change  of  language 
(among  Catholics),  and  over  the  vast  changes  brought  about  by  the  industrial  revolution 
-  taking  so  many  'settlers'  and  'natives'  alike  from  the  land  they  had  fought  over  -  was 
the  factor  of  religion,  inseparably  intertwined  with  political  allegiance.8 

John  A.  Little,  in  his  Masters  Thesis  "Conflict  in  Ulster",  argues  unconvincingly 
that  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  "is  a  class  conflict  aligned  along  religious 
differences."9  The  conflict  is  not  between  economic  classes,  as  there  are  actually  a  large 
number  of  poor  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  fact  as  Little  himself  points  out,  it  is 
the  poor  Protestants  that  fill  the  ranks  of  Protestant  terrorist  groups,  just  as  it  is  largely  poor 
Catholics  that  swell  the  ranks  of  republican  terrorist  groups.  People's  view  of  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland  is  usually  defined  by  their  religious  affiliation,  not  their  class. 


8<  ’mn»r  (  ‘nns«.-  <  )’Hncn,  Slutf‘\ nf  ht’huul,  (Ne'  /  Yoik  I’aiiiheon  Hooks,  19/7),  p  .10/ 
flotui  A  I  itflo.  "(  oisfliLl  in  Ulster"  IMA  thesis,  Wiilnla  State  University,  197m,  p.  I. 


Conditions  arid  isvents,  1969-1 ‘>72 


The  most  valuable  work  detailing  ccnditions  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1969  is  the 
Report  of  the  Cameron  Commission.  I  ,ord  Cameron's  commission  of  inquiry,  though 
sponsored  by  the  British  government,  presents  an  even  handed  summary  ol  the  problems, 
grievances,  fears,  and  abuses  at  work  leading  up  to  the  fall  of  1969.  Barricades  in  Belfast: 
The  Fight  for  Civil  Rights  in  Northern  Ireland  is  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  the  events  of  1969  by  Max  Hastings,  a  reporter  for  the  London  Evening 
Standard  newspaper.  Northern  Ireland:  Problems  and  Perspectives  published  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict  also  presents  the  political  and  social  conditions  of  1969, 
as  does  Jonathan  Bartlett's  Northern  Ireland  and  Alan  Dures'  Modem  Ireland.  M.V. 
Maloney's  study  "Northern  Ireland:  The  Time  and  Place  for  Urban  Terror"  focuses  on  how 
the  events  of  this  period  led  to  the  development  of  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army. 
John  Sankcy's  study  "Northern  Ireland:  A  Case  Study”  outlines  essential  elements  of  the 
problem  that  must  be  addressed  to  achieve  progress  toward  peace. 

Two  particularly  valuable  books  recounting  the  events  of  1969  to  1972  art: 

Northern  Ireland:  Haifa  Century  of  Partition,  edited  by  Richard  Mansbach,  and  Northern 
Ireland:  A  Reftort  on  the  Conflict ,  by  the  London  Sunday  Times  Insight  ream.  The  book 
by  tire  Insight  Team  is  a  journalistic,  rather  than  historical,  effort;  however,  the  Team 
conducted  extensive  interviews  with  key  participants  shortly  after  events.  Newspapers  of 
the  period,  particularly  The  Times  (London)  are  also  valuable  in  tracking  the  events  of  the 
period,  and  judging  public  opinion  and  concern.  These  works  depict  a  majority 
government  openly  discriminating  against  the  minority,  serious  and  unbalanced 
unemployment,  political  gerrymandering,  and  abuses  by  the  security  forces.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  British  government  itself,  through  the  Cameron  Commission, 
acknowledged  the  extent  of  the  discrimination.  They  show  that  the  government  attempts  to 


address  the  legitimate  grievances  of  the  Catholic  minority  angered  and  alienated  the 
I*rotestant  majority  that  formed  the  power  tost'  of  tl  .e  government  The  govern merit's 
inability  to  protect  die  Catholic  minority  lirom  the  Protestant  backlash  that  ensued  caused  the 
minority  to  lose  all  faith  in  the  Stormont  government. 

interests  and  Objectives 

In  his  book  Batik’ for  Ulster,  Tom  V.  Baldy  presents  a  good  summary  of  the  major 
actors  in  the  conflict  and  their  interests  and  objectives.  Timothy  Patrick  Coogan  in  Ireland 
Sinc  e  the  Rising  discusses  in  detail  the  political  parties  and  their  interests  during  the  1960s. 
A  wide  variety  of  groups  were  pursuing  conflicting  interests.  The  government  of  Northern 
Ireland  wanted  to  maintain  power,  making  some  concessions  to  the  minority.  Most  of  the 
Protestant  groups  were  intent  on  maintaining  the  status  quo.  Most  Catholic  groups  wanted 
economic  and  political  equality,  with  many  of  them  wanting  an  end  to  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  formation  of  a  single  Irish  state.  The  interests  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  are  presented 
in  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien’s  States  of  Ireland.  He  concludes  that  moderation  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  views,  and  a  peaceful  movement  toward  reconciliation  was  in 
Ireland's  best  interest,  despite  calls  by  some  Irish  politicians  for  southern  military 
intervention.  The  Republic  also  had  an  interest  in  helping  the  Catholic  minority  in  Northern 
Ireland  achieve  political  and  social  equality  and  in  their  protection  tforn  violence  and  abuse 
by  the  Protestant  majority.  The  interests  and  objectives  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
(IRA)  are  discussed  in  Timothy  M.  Collins'  thesis  "'Hie  IRA;  An  examination  of  a 
Terrorist  Organization”  and  in  J.  Bowyer  Bell's  The  Secret  Anns:  The  IRA.  19/6  ..  1970. 
The  of  ficial  IRA  wanted  to  br  ing  about  a  single  Irish  state,  but  had  been  dormant  since 
1962.  Serin  MacStiofain's  book  Revolutionary  ,n  Ireland  is  an  autobiography  the  man  who 
was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Provisional  IRA  until  1 972.  His  boot,  provider,  insight  into  the 
motives  and  interests  of  the  Provisionals,  as  web  a;  the  influences  on  Mac Kfioia in's 
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development  as  a  revolutionary,  Bew  and  Patterson's  The  British  State  and  the  Ulster 
Crisis  contains  an  excellent  discussion  of  British  interests  and  objectives  in  Northern 
Ireland.  They  conclude  that  Britain’s  strategic  interest  is  to  ensure  a  stable,  friendly 
government  throughout  Ireland.  They  believe  British  objectives  have  become  tangled  and 
confused  with  changing  British  governments. 


British  Strategies,  Policies,  and  their  Effect 

Most  works  dealing  with  British  strategy,  policies,  and  their  effects  concentrate 
almost  exclusively  on  military  programs.  Desmond  Ramill's  Pig  in  the  Middle:  The  Army 
in  Northern  Ireland  1969-1984,  Kenneth  S.  Hahn's  "A  Case  Study:  Hie  Effects  of  the 
British  Army  Against  the  Irish  Republican  Army",  and  Maura  K.  Naughton's 
"Government  Actions  to  Control  Terrorist  Violence;  A  Case  Study  on  Northern  Ireland"  are 
all  examples.  These  conclude  that  the  army  can  prevent  civil  war  and  contain  violence  to  an 
extent,  but  can  not  solve  the  problem  alone. 

Very  few  works  address  the  use  of  other  elements  of  power.  PJ.  Finueran,  Jr. 
examines  the  efforts  to  cut  off  funding  for  violent  groups  in  Northern  Ireland  in  "The  Irish 
Connection."  Bew  and  Patterson  discuss  some  political  and  social  policies  and  programs, 
and  Tom  Baidy  presents  a  good  discussion  of  the  political  -military  programs  enacted  and 
their  effect. 

Tom  Baidy,  in  Battle  fin  Ulster,  examines  British  strategy  in  Northern  Ireland  as  it 
evolved  in  the  mid  1970s  to  early  1980s.  Tins  strategy,  which  he  calls  internal  security, 
consists  of  three  pieces:  security  operations;  criniinaliza'ion;  political  initiatives.  Mr.  Baidy 
argues  that  this  strategy  did  no!  work  because  it  was  based  on  an  invalid  assumption.  He 
believes  Britain  viewed  the  sectarian  differences  as  "...  a  complicating  irritant  in  an 
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otherwise  normal  society.  They  are  at  the  very  core  ::f  the  dilemma..."’  and  dies  Britain 
had  not  recognized  the  real  problem.  Criminalization  does  not  wo-k  because  no  on*.'  re-ally 
believes  republican  and  loyalist  prisoners  are  ordinary  prisoners,  and  Britain  does  not  in 
fact  treat  them  as  such,  using  special  courts  to  try  them.  Finally,  the  political  initiatives  rely 
on  a  move  toward  moderation  while  Mr,  Baldy  believes  the  trend  is  actually  toward 
increased  polarization.  Mr.  Ba’dy  does  not,  however,  address  the  initial  British  strategy. 

1  believe  it  was  the  failure  of  this  initial  strategy  that  set  the  conditions  that  Mr,  Baldy 
argues  Britain's  strategy  in  the  mid  1970s  failed  to  address. 

Mv  tnesis  will  contribute  to  understanding  the  British  experience  with  peacemaking 
by  examining  ali  the  elements  of  national  power  that  were  applied  to  the  problem  during  the 
crucial  initial  peacemaking  operation.  I  will  discuss  whether  the  correct  elements  of  power 
were  used,  and  whether  the  policies  used  to  apply  each  clement  of  power  were  adequate 
and  appropriate. 

Summary 

While  a  great  deal  ha::  been  written  about  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland,  most 
focus  on  the  historical  development  of  the  problem  or  the  effectiveness  and  performance  of 
the  military.  Few  works  examine  British  use  of  elements  of  power  other  than  military,  or 
overall  British  strategy  and  policy  toward  Northern  Ireland.  T  his  thesis  will  contribute  to 
understanding  the  conflict  by  specifically  examining  British  strategy  in  1969  to  1971: 
toward  the  problem  of 'Northern  Ireland,  what  elements  of  national  jxvwer  were  used  and 
how,  and  why  that  strategy  laded.  This  thesis  will  also  contribute  to  an  uridet standing  of 
peacemaking  operations  by  deriving  some  planning  considerations  from  the  British 
experience. 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 


In  this  chapter,  I  will  describe  the  research  procedure  and  analytical  model  used  in 
this  thesis.  I  will  describe  how  I  developed  the  model,  and  point  out  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  methodology. 


Research  Procedure 


My  research  is  phased.  Initial  research  focuses  on  identifying  the  problem  facing 
British  decision  makers  in  1969,  including  historical  development  and  social  and  political 
forces  and  conditions.  The  next  phase:  concentrates  on  determining  the  interests  and 
objectives  of  the  major  actors,  and  their  ability  to  influence  events.  The  final  phase  focuses 
('n  i den i  i tying  British  strategy,  policies,  and  the  effects  of  that  strategy. 


Analytical  Models 

i  developed  the  analytical  model  used  in  this  thesA  from  three  existing  models. 

Two  of  these  exi  din*,  nuxlt'K  a*v  intended  to  analyze  a  strategic  problem  and  ass  st  in 
developing  a  solution  iothat  problem  The  third  is  a  nt« >*.el  fisr  .'utaiy/ing  failure.  Klonvrits 
of  each  model  (ynthesi/.oc*  to  provide mulct  tor  analyzing  .■trutegie  failure. 
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Strategic  Analysis  Model 

The  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC)  has  developed  the 
"CGSC  strategic  analysis  model."  This  model  is  focused  on  identifying  a  strategic  problem 
and  developing  a  recommended  strategy  for  die  coordinated  m  e  of  national  power  to 
pursue  U.S.  interests. 


PREPARATORY  STEP 
CLARIFY  TASK  & 
COLLECT  INFORMATION 


STL  I  1 
|  IDENTIFY  THE  PROBLEM  & 
ESSENTIA!.  ASSUMPflONS 


STEP  2 

IDENTIFY  US  INTERESTS  & 
HITMEN  FT  OF  NATIONAL  POWER 
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STEP  3 

IDENTIFY  OTHER  RK1FVANT  ACTORS 
A.  I'HEIK  INTERESTS.  STRENGTHS 
Wl  iAKNt -SSJ  IS.  I K f  i!  .Y  COD  RSI ;.S  Ol 
A<  TION,  &  FT  .FMI-NTS  01' 
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This  mode,  ’s  not  lend  itself  directly  to  this  thesis.  It  must  be  modified  to 
facilitate  analyzing  past  decisions  rather  than  analyzing  current  decisions.  This  model  is 
also  based  on  ar.  assumption  of  rationality  on  die  part  of  all  the  .actors.  1  believe  the 
problem  of  Northern  Ireland  in  1969  was  such  that  rationality  can  not  lie  assumed. 

Insurgency  Analysis  Model 

Military  Operations  in  Low  intensity  Conflict  contains  a  model  for  analyzing  an 
insurgency  or  counterinsurgency.  This  modes  focuses  on  understanding  an  existing 
insurgency  or  counterinsurgency  leading  to  the  development  of  courses  of  action  to  achieve 
a  desired  end  state. 

This  model  is  not  directly  useable  When  Britain  made  the  decision  to  use  troops  to 
restore  order  in  i%9,  an  active  insurgency  had  not  yet  developed.  The  task  facing  the 
British  at  that  time  was  not  primarily  (yet)  countering  an  insurgency.  This  model  mus  also 
he  modified  to  facilitate  analyzing  past  decisions  rad.er  than  making  current  decisions. 

Failure  Analysis 

HI  ha  A  Cohen  and  John  tiooch  provide  a.  mode!  for  analyzing  failure  in  war  in 
Million  Misfortunes:  "H:c  Anatomy  of  Failure  in  War.  this  five  .step  model  leads  to  a 
matrix  showing  who  tailed  to  do  what.,  and  how  these  failures  tie  together  to  provide  the 
larger  cause  ot  the  failure  in  question. 

fins  model  seeks  to  explain  failure  by  identifying  deficient  in.-?  formal  ice  by  various 
levels  ot  orguni/jiion.  it  analyzes  action  or  lac*  ot  action.  Ups  model  also  does  not  lend 
itself  dsreci i\  to  this  .  nesr .  as  !  am  not  concerned  u ill.  1  •  vine  filament  varying  level-,  of 

Of  jv.in .  /<tl  ion. 
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Synthesized  Model 

I  have  synthesized  an  analytical  model  from  these  three  models  that  1  will  use  in  this 
thesis.  This  model  provides  the  framework  for  answering  the  research  question,  and  the 
structure  for  the  remainder  of  this  thesis.  My  model  has  four  braid  steps:  identify  the 
problem;  identify  the  strategy  used;  analyze  the  strategy  against  the  problem  using  the 
doctrinal  imperatives  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict;  and  draw  conclusions.  1  will  accomplish 
Step  1  in  Chapter  4,  The  Strategic  Problem;  Step  2  in  Chapter  5,  The  Strategy;  Step  3  in 
Chapter  6,  Analysis;  and  Step  4  in  Chapter  7,  Conclusions. 

The  critical  step  in  understanding  the  success  or  failure  of  any  strategy  is  identifying 
the  problem.  In  the  CGSC  model,  the  problem  is  identified  first,  and  then  the  interests  of 
all  involved  are  defined.  This  works  well  when  solving  a  current  problem  or  formulating 
future  strategy.  Trying  to  define  a  past  problem,  however,  requires  a  different  approach. 
The  context  of  the  problem  must  be  defined,  and  the  actors  and  their  interests  are  part  of 
that  context.  Therefore  I  will  first  explore  the  historical  background  of  the  conflict,  leading 
to  an  examination  of  the  situation  at  the  time  the  strategy  was  formulated,  Secondly,  1  will 
identify  the  interests  of  the  decision  maker  -  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  Next,  I  will 
identify  the  relevant  actors  and  their  interests.  This  step  culminates  in  the  identification  of 
the  strategic  problem  facing,  the  decision  maker. 

During  step  !,  \  will  dentijy  the  strategy  chosen,  along  with  its  effects.  I  will 
deduce  British  strategy  by  examining  British  policies,  programs,  and  actions  initiated  in 
Northern  ireland  and  identify  the  ini|)aet  of  those  initiatives. 

In  step  >  I  v'  ill  analyze  the  strategy  against  the  problem  using  the  doctrinal 
anpeiaisvcs  tor  i  <m  Intensity  <  ’on  I  lift.  1  will  conclude  during  step  4  by  drawing 
conclusions  i  rout  ibis  analysis.  I  will  answer  the  primary  research  question  ot  why  British 
•  :;Y  CfTa  v*  a  k\n  nou  I  of  fuHnV  pkiiino?  %  lo  o  >uM<k. r . 
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Conclusions 

The  strength  of  this  methodology  is  its  methodical,  deliberate  approach.  It  uses  the 
applicable  parts  of  proven  models,  and  adapts  them  to  the  problem.  The  weakness  of  this 
methodology  is  in  the  subjective  nature  of  the  analysis  required.  There  is  no  clear  standard 
against  which  a  strategy  can  tie  evaluated.  This  methodology  relies  on  a  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  strategy  based  on  the  visible  effects  of  its  implementation. 


CHAPTER  4 


THE  STRATEGIC  PROBE, EM 


In  this  chapter,  1  will  identify  the  strategic  problem  facing  Great  Britain  in  1969. 

I  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  development  of  the  conflict,  leading  to  a 
description  of  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1969.  I  will  then  examine  Great  Britain's 
interests  at  the  time.  Next,  I  will  identify  the  other  relevant  actors  on  the  stage  in  1969  and 
their  interests,  and  the  actors  that  emerged  between  1969  and  1972  and  their  interests. 
Finally,  I  will  summarize  the  strategic  problem  facing  Great  Britain  in  1 969. 

Historical  Development 


But  when  dominions  are  acquired  in  a  province  differing  in  language,  laws  and 
customs,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  great,  and  it  requires  good  fortune  as 
well  as  gieat  industry  to  retain  them;  one  of  the  best  and  most  certain  mean.:  of 
doing  so  would  be  for  the  new  ruler  to  take  up  his  residence  there. ...  The  other  and 
better  remedy  is  to  plant  colonies  in  one  or  rwo  of  those  places  which  form  as  it 
were  the  keys  of  the  land,  for  it  is  necessary  eohci  to  do  this  or  to  maintain  a  large 
force  of  armed  men.  The  colonies  will  cost  the  prince  little;  with  tittle  or  no  expense 
on  his  part,  he  can  send  and  maintain  them;  he  only  injures  those  whose  lands  anti 
houses  are  taken  to  give  to  the  new  inhabitants,  and  these  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  state,  and  those  who  are  injured,  remaining  poor  and  scattered, 
can  never  do  any  harm  to  him,  and  all  others  are,  on  the  one  hand,  not  injured  and 
therefore  easily  pacified:  and,  on  the  other,  are  fearful  of  offending  lest  they  should 
be  treated  like  those  who  have  been  dispossessed. 

Machiavelii,  The  Prince 1  1 
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Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  suggests  the  problems  of  Northern  Ireland  in  1969  were 
rooted  in  a  misapplication  of  Machia veil i's  advice  by  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century.1  - 
Ireland  at  that  time  certainly  did  differ  from  England  in  "language,  laws,  and  customs,"  and 
Britain's  plantation  of  Ulster  by  grants  and  sales  to  immigrants  from  Scotland  and  England 
helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the  problems  of  1969.  Conflicts  and  hardships  fill  Irish 
history,  and  feed  the  problem  facing  Britain  in  1 969.  (For  a  bnef  chronology,  see 
Appendix)  I  believe  there  are  five  key  periods  in  Irish  history  that  lead  directly  to  the 
problems  of  1969:  the  plantation  of  Ireland  culminating  with  Cromwell's  campaign  in 
1649-50;  the  Jacobite  War'  of  1689-9 1  culminating  with  the  imposition  of  the  Penal  Laws 
in  1695;  the  rise  of  Orangism  and  the  famines  of  uie  nineteenth  century;  partition, 
beginning  with  the  Rising  of  1916,  the  Anglo-Irish  War,  and  its  aftermath;  and  the  civil 
rights  mo  vement  of  the  1969s. 

Plantations 

St.  Patrick's  mission  in  432  A.D.  established  Catholicism  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
remained  largely  isolated  from  Britain  until  the  twelfth  century.  Ironically,  it  was  a  papal 
tnili  issued  to  Henry  II  of  England  in  1 154  that  enabled  him  to  possess  Ireland  as  part  of 
the  crown  inheritance.  The  Normans  invaded  and  declared  Henry  II  King  of  Ireland, 
dividing  the  country  into  four  provinces;  Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connacht.  They 
also  introduced  the  county,  by  combining  several  existing  terriloi  ial  divisions  used  by  the 
natives.  Ireland  was  formally  pari:  of  the  reams  of  the  English  crown,  but  English 
influence  was  largely  limited  to  a  small  area  around  Dublin  called  "The  Pale."  The  Irish 
were  urK.wpera-.ive  with  English  attempts  to  rule  them,  and  Irish  history  through  the 
sixteenth  century  is  a  series  oi  rebellions,  and  attempts  to  control  the  island  by  Britain. 

1  V..MH  Om:-:-  O'Hntfn.  Stub's  at  iretuHiJ,  (Now  Yojk-  iVmilu'un  Hooks.  |U7;:'),  p.  14. 
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By  the  late  sixteenth  century,  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  army  in  Ireland  had  become 
unacceptable.  In  155 1  it  cost  £24,009. 1 3  Queen  Mary  decided  to  cut  costs  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  amiy  in  Ireland  and  implementing  plantations.  The  Crown  confiscated  land  in 
Counties  Laois  and  Offaly,  and  provided  it  to  loyal  Englishmen  willing  to  settle  and  pay 
rent  for  the  land.  The  settlers  set  up  the  English  system  of  local  government  in  these 
counties.  This  first  plantation  was  small,  and  troubled  by  repeated  attacks  from  local  Irish. 


Figure  4.  The  Plantations 

Sources-  D.G.  Pnnglo,  One  Islatul.  two  Nations.'  A  /mliiieal  i;e<n;ni/ilitc  iinalvsts  <>/ 
(he  national  eonfhet  in  Irelarul,  ( I  ondon:  Research  Studies  Press  I  111,  I  OHS),  p.  ‘>0: 
M.H.  Collins,  Coni/iieu  anil  Colonisation,  A  I  listory  ot  Ireland  series,  ed.  Margaret 
Mac<  miaul,  ( Dublin:  Cull  and  Macmillan,  |0(»‘>),  j>.  \ 
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Queen  Elizabeth  i  began  the  next  plantation  in  Munster  in  1586,  after  defeating  yet 
another  rebellion.  This  plantation  prospered  until  1508.  During  this  time  Hugh  O'Neill 
was  lighting  successfully  against  Queen  Hlizabeth  in  Ulster.  His  ally  Owney  O'More 
invaded  Munster,  causing  the  native  Irish  to  rise  against  the  unprotected  colony  and  forcing 
the  Hnglish  to  tlee.  Once  Ungland  crushed  the  insurrection,  the  plantation  settlers  retained, 
this  time  well  armed  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  successor,  Janies  VI,  King  of  Scotland,  determined  to  begin  new 
plantations  in  the  area  of  Ireland  that  had  caused  the  most  trouble  -  Ulster  -  and  to  use 
settlers  from  Scotland  to  do  it.  The  plantation  of  Ulster  began  in  1609  with  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  traveling  throughout  the  six  counties  selected  for  plantation  mapping  the 
ownership  of  the  land.  All  land  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown.  The  Church  of  Ireland  was  the  official  church  (Protestant).  It  was  basically 
the  Church  of  England  transposed  into  Ireland,  and  practiced  primarily  by  the  English 
landlords.  Most  of  the  native  Irish  remained  Catholic.  The  Scottish  immigrants  that  soon 
flocked  to  Ulster,  building  new  towns  and  settling  the  confiscated  lands,  brought  a  new 
religion  to  Ireland.  These  were  followers  of  John  Calvin.  They  had  no  bishops;  instead 
the  elders  or  'presbyters'  of  each  congregation  appointed  the  ministers. 

Ireland,  and  particularly  Ulster,  continued  to  rebel  through  tne  end  of  the  Engiish 
Civil  War  when  Cromwell  sailed  to  Ireland  and  finished  the  war  there.  Cromwell  began  a 
new  plantation.  He  banished  the  Irish  to  a  small  barren  area  of  Connacht  (see  Figure  5), 
while  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  settled  by  peaceful  English  settlers.  His  initial  idea  was  io 
remove  all  the  Irish  and  give  the  land  over  entirely  to  English  jx;ople.  When  it  became 
difficult  to  get  ordinary  Englishmen  to  come  to  work  the  land,  ( Yomwell  modified  this  to 
allow  "ploughmen,  husbandmen,  labourers  and  artificers"  ton  main'4 

1  4  MM.  (  Dllms,  <  'nmfuest  anil  <  ohmiMiiuin,  ji  I  Mi. 


Figure  5.  The  Cromwellian  Plantation 

Note  the  small  stop  of  coastline  along  the  Irish  area  reset  ved  for 
British  settlers. 


The  effect  of  Cromwell's  plantation  was  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  Irish  middle 
and  upper  classes.  Most  of  Ireland  became  estates  owned  by  Hnglish  Protestants  and 
v/orked  by  Irish  Catholics.  'Hie  exception  to  this  was  Ulster,  where  the  Presbyterians 
outnumbered  Catholics  as  tenants. 


The  Ulster  Presbyterians  during  this  time  occasionally  experienced  religious 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  English  lYotestants  (members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland),  but 
fearing  Catholic  attacks,  they  mostly  allied  themselves  with  the  English.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  lYoies'ant  siege  mentality,  with  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  fearing  the 
Catholics,  and  not  completely  trusting  the  British.  It  also  began  the  inseparable 
intertwining  of  religion  with  politics  in  Ireland. 


1603  1640  1688  1700 


R\"\l  Irish  land  owned  by  lYotestants 
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Figure  6.  Changes  in  Land  Ownership,  Seventeenth  Century 
Data  is  from  M  E.  Collins,  Conquest  and  Colonisation,  A  History  of  Ireland  series, 
od.  Margaret  MaeOurtain,  (Dublin:  Gill  and  Macmillan,  1969).  p.  127. 

The  Jacobite  War 

In  1685,  King  James  11,  a  Catholic,  Irecame  King  of  England.  English  and  Irish 
Protestants  accepted  him  for  a  time  as  his  heir  was  his  daughter  Mary,  a  Protestant  married 
to  William  of  Orange,  ruler  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1088,  however,  James  had  a  sou, 
establishing  a  potential  line  of  Catholic  rulers,  i  hr,,  coupled  with  James'  attempts  to  rule 
without  consulting  Parliament,  prompted  some  members  of  Parliament  to  invite  William 
arid  Mary  to  become  rulers  of  England.  William  landed  in  England  i:i  1688,  and  James  lied 
to  France  without  contesting  ihe  throne. 


The  Irish  parliament  announced  support  for  James.  Protestant  gentry  in  Ulster 
opposed  this  decision,  and  began  to  arm  and  drill  their  tenants.  In  Europe,  France  was  at 
war  with  a  coalition  of  states  led  by  William  of  Orange.  While  James  was  King  of 
England,  England  supported  France,  but  with  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne,  England 
changed  sides.  France  hoped  to  offset  this  by  keeping  William  busy  in  Ireland,  and  sent 
James  with  men  and  money  to  Ireland  to  hold  the  country.  This  spread  panic  among  the 
Protestants  of  Ulster,  and  many  fled  to  Scotland  or  to  the  walled  Protestant  cities  of  Deny 
and  Enniskillen.  James'  first  defeat  came  at  Derry.  As  Janies  approached  the  city 
unopposed,  thirteen  Derry  Apprentice  Roys  shut  the  gate,  locking  out  James  and  his  army. 
James'  siege  was  broken  12  August  1690  when  William's  forces  landed  near  Belfast. 
Northern  Irish  Protestants  celebrate  this  event  every  12th  of  August  with  inarches  through 
Deny. 

The  defeat  of  James  by  William  at  the  Rattle  of  die  Boyne  ended  the  war.  To  this 
day  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland  celebrate  this  with  parades  every  12th  of  Juiy.  The 
Treaty  oi  Limerick  provided  for  religious  toleration  of  Catholics  and  a  guarantee  that  those 
who  agreed  to  acknowledge  William  as  king  would  not  forfeit  their  lands.  The  Irish 
parliament,  however,  had  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The  English  parliament,  associating 
Catholicism  with  the  Jacobites,  passed  a  law  in  1691  prohibiting  ( 'athoiics  froir.  sitting  in 
either  (he  English  or  hish  parliaments.  As  a  result,  the  Irish  parliament  that  met  in  E>92  to 
considei  the  Treaty  of  1  .i meric k  was  exclusively  Protestant  They  rejected  the  Tret-tty  of 
Limerick  and  passed  a  series  of  discriminatory  laws  between  1695  and  1727  which  became 
known  as  the  Pena!  1  aw.v  t  hen  purjjose  was  to  exclmie  Catholics  from  | h>] it k  al  and 
economic  power  in  order  to  protect  the  fxrsition  ot  the  Protestant  landlords.  <  'atholir 
bishops  were  banished;  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  voting  and  holding  public 
positions,  (  m  holies  were  not  allowed  to  leach  or  ojk*n  ’<cht»oK.  carry  arms,  or  own  a  hot  sc 


worth  more  than  £h„  The  most  important  and  rigidly  enforced  law's  concerned  land 
ownership.  Catholics  could  not  buy  land.  A  Catholic  already  owning  land  had  to  divide  it 
between  ail  the  Ik  irs  upon  death  (rather  than  keeping  the  estate  intact  under  a  single  heir)  - 
unless  one  of  the  heirs  became  ?  Protestant,  in  which  case  he  could  claim  the  entire 
estate.15 

The  impact  of  this  period  on  1969  is  great.  Protestants  had  their  siege  mentality 
cemented,  never  again  trusting  the  large  Catholic  population  surrounding  them  and 
believing  they  could  survive  only  through  force  of  arms,  allegiance  to  England,  and 
subjugation  of  the  Catholics.  Catholic  land  ownership  declined  to  less  than  five  percent , 
and  many  Catholic  land  owners  converted  to  avoid  the  Penal  Laws. 


Orangisin  and  Famine 

Goodwill  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  during  the  late  ’700s  and  early  1800s 
was  surprisingly  good.  In  1784  Fairer  Hugh  O’Donnell  built  die  first  Catholic  church  in 
Belfast  -  St.  Mary's,  The  Episcopalian  Vicar  of  Belfast  paid  tor  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  the  largely  Protestant  Irish  Volunteers  paraded  in  full  uniform  and 
provided  an  honor  guard  at  the  opening.10  During  the  rebellion  of  1798  (aided  by  French 
troops),  Ulster  Presbyterians  joined,  alongside  Catholics,  in  a  group  called  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  that  fought  English  rule. 

After  defeating  the  rebellion,  England  dissolved  the  Irish  Parliament  and  enacted  the 
Act  of  Umon  in  1.8I.XI,  making  Ireland  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Ascendancy,  hind 
.nv net's  of  mostly  English  descent  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  recognised  the 
danger  of  continued  ftesbyterian  •  Catholic  alliance  to  their  rale  of  Irelaul. 
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Catholic  emancipation  granted  by  Britain  in  1 829  increased  their  fear  of  losing  power.  The 
Orange  Order  provided  die  Ascendancy  a  tool  to  bring  the  Presbyterians  into  alliance  with 
them  against  the  Catholics. 

The  Orange  Order  began  in  1795  in  County  Armagh  by  descendants  of  English 
settlers,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  established  Church  of  Ireland.  After  Catholic 
emancipation,  the  Orange  Order  actively  pursued  Presbyterian  membership.  This  began  the 
Second  Reformation  in  Ireland.  Fears  of  the  economic  and  political  effects  of  Cadtoiie 
emancipation  drew  Ulster  Presbyterians  increasingly  toward  the  Ascendancy,  and  hatred  of 
Catholics.  By  1835,  Orange  celebrations  produced  riots  ;n  Belfast  in  which  the  military 
sabred  several  people,  and  two  people  were  shot  dead.  Serious  riots  occurred  in  1843, 
1857.  1864,  1872,  t880,  1884,  1886,  and  18983 7  By  1886,  the  threat  of  violence  by  the 
Orange  Order  was  an  effective  tool  for  the  Ascendancy  to  maintain  control  over  Ireland  and 
keep  it  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Between  1845  and  1850,  crop  failure,  absentee  landlords,  and  governmental 
incompetence  or  neglect  re  sulted  in  famine.  A  million  Irish  peasants  died  from  hunger  and 
disease,  and  another  million  lied  to  America  or  Australia;  yet  throughout  the  famine, 

Ireland  continued  to  export  food  to  England.  The  rural  counties  of  the  south  suffered  more 
than  die  counties  of  Ulster  (see  Figure  7).  Farms  in  l  lister  were  mostly  small,  and  many 
owners  fanned  their  own  land.  These  farms  fared  much  better  than  the  large  tenant  farms 
in  the  south. 
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Figure  7.  Population  Decrease,  1841-1851 

Source:  D.G.  Pringle,  One  IslanJ.  Two  Nations'.'  A  /ntlitical  geographic  atuilysis  of  the 
national  conflict  in  frehitul.  (txmdon:  Research  Studies  l*ress  III),  085),  p.  PM. 


Faunae,  the  rise  of  (he  Orange  Order,  and  the  op|>orUimties  ereateil  by 
emancipation,  gave  new  life  te,  Irii.h  nationalism.  I  he  tenant  I  eague  formed  in  1850, 
iKtgirning  the  move  loward  land  reform  and  restoring  Home  Rule,  The  Fenians 
torem  i.iCrs  of’ the  Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA),  rose  during  tins  periotl.  actively 
.-.appealed  lioin  America  by  many  of  the  iccenl  irish  immigrants  there  Ihe  ( iaelie  Athletic 
A.»  sorption  aiui  the  (.iaelie  I  eague  formed,  pressing  lot  a  (  aeltc  euitura!  revival.  I  he 
O'Aparifv  ol  the  unpael  oi  the  !umu:R  fxlwern  Protestant  Ulster  and  the  (V:  oj  lu  iai  d.  and 
i!i“  rise-.d  Orungisi.i  vnrthrred  die  split  fn-tween  the  Noilh  ami  Notch  m  b- -land 
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Partition 


in  the  late  1 800s,  Charles  Stuart  Parnell,  a  Protestant  land  owner  in  Ireland  and 
member  of  Parliament,  led  a  strong  movement  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Tire  fortunes  of 
the  Home  Rule  advocates  rose  and  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Britain,  as 
that  party  depended  upon  the  Irish  Part)'  for  office.  The  Tory  Part)  increasingly  used  the 
"Orange  card"  against  the  L  iberal  Party,  trying  to  bring  down  the  government  and  gain 
power.  Ireland  and  Home  Rule  became  weapons  of  British  party  politics. 

In  1892  a  Liberal  government  voted  for  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  hut  the  House  of 
Lords  vetoed  it.  By  191 1,  the  House  of  lords  no  longer  held  veto  power  (only  the  power 
to  delay  an  act  over  three  sessions),  and  a  Libera!  government  dependent  upon  the  Irish 
Party  was  again  in  power.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  seemed  imminent,  and  Protestant  l  lister 
prepared  to  resist  it,  encouraged  by  the  lory  Party.  A  large  majority  of  the  lhofestant 
population  signed  Ulster's  Solemn  League  and  Convent,  staling  they  would  use  "all  means 
which  may  be  found  necessary  to  defeat  the  present  conspiracy  »o  set  up  a  I  Ionic  Rule 
parliament  in  Ireland,"1  H  Ninety-thousand  1  Us  tor  Volunteers  armed  themselves  with 
weapons  from  (iermanv,  and  prepared  to  tight.1 In  March  |9i  1,  a  group  of  British  Arm v 
officers  declared  they  would  not  obey  orders  requiring  them  to  act  against  the  Ulster 
Volunteers.'0  The  Bn  (mb  government  dee  tan  d  in  May  LH4  that  it  would  amend  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  to  provide  tor  the  "tempor.u  v  exclusion'''  ot  certain  i  entities,  lush 
[V'liliouns  from  the  south  hud  always  assumed  Home  Rule  would  be  ioi  a  ranted  Ireland, 
ignoitm.  the  desires  ol  the  IVotestaut  f  reputation  in  the  north  Sup|X)tters  ot  a,  united 
Ireland  began  lUvkmg  to  the  losii  Volunteers,  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  i, I  ci'iiaus) . 

1  H  <  fiii-ov  '  ''I'lui!.  'V/.  i  /  if  ■  \  , »/ '  hrl't  *tu/,  p  '’Up. 
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and  the  Irish  Citizen  Army  in  response.  Ireland  seemed  ripe  tor  civil  war,  hut  World  War 
One  brought  about  a  suspension  of  the  Act. 

On  Master  Monday,  24  April  1916,  a  small  group  formed  from  the  Fenians, 
Volunteers,  and  the  Irish  Citizen  Army  seized  several  strong  points  in  Dublin.  This  group 
set  up  "Revolutionary  headquarters"  in  the  General  Post  Office,  hoisted  the  green,  wnite, 
and  orange  flag2 ',  and  issued  the  Proclamation  of  the  Irish  Republic.  The  general  rising 
of  the  population  hoped  for  by  the  revolutionaries  did  not  materialize.  In  fact,  most  people 
looked  upon  the  event  with  shock,  particularly  with  World  War  One  raging.  The  Irish 
Times  editorial  28  April  said,  "Sedition  must  be  rooted  out  of  Ireland  once  and  for  all." 

The  Irish  Independent  claimed  those  responsible  for  the  "insane  and  criminal  rising  of  last 
week  were  out,  not  to  free  Ireland,  but  to  help  Germany.”  The  British  army  quickly  put 
down  the  rising,  but  the  execution  of  fifteen  of  the  participants  changed  public  opinion 
toward  the  Faster  Rising,  and  the  rebels  became  heroes.  Mamon  de  Valera,  the  last 
commandant  of  the  Rising  to  surrender,  was  sent  to  Dartmoor  prison  where  (he  Ir  ish 
prisoners  chose  him  as  their  leader.  Britain  released  most  prisoners  by  the  end  of  1916, 
although  de  Valera  and  other  hard  core  remained  in  prison  until  June  1917. 

By  the  time  marshall  law  was  lifted  in  November  1916,  public  opinion  had  lost 
interest  in  achieving  Home  Ride.  Instead,  attention  focused  on  the  prisoners  in  Mnglish 
jails,  and  the  idea  of  a  republic  inderrendent  of  Britain  caught  tire.  Recruiting  for  the  war 
in  Mi  i  rope  (World  War  ( )ne)  dropp'd  oil  sharply  and  talk  of  conscription  Iregan.  Sinn  Fein 
attracted  a  wide  variety  ol  nationalist  and  republican  minded  |>eoplc.  When  British  Prime 
Minister  Uoyd  George  set  up  an  Irish  Convention  to  draw  up  proposals  tor  Irish  sell 
government,  Sinn  Fein  boycotted  .Northern  and  southern  I  l.momsts  did  attend  and 
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opposed  » ionic  Rule  (saying  Home  Rule  is  Rome  Rule).  Southern  Unionists  also  opposed 
partitioning  Ireland,  not  wanting  to  be  trapped  in  an  almost  completely  Catholic  south. 
Northern  Unionist's  only  concern  was  whether  six  or  nine  counties  were  to  be  excluded 
front  the  new  Irish  state.  Sinn  Fein  held  its  own  meeting  in  Dublin,  elected  de  Valera 
President  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  vowed  to  resist  conscription. 

When  Westminster  passed  a  Conscription  Act  16  April  .1918,  the  Irish  Party 
withdrew  in  protest.  Sinn  Fein  and  others  drew  up  an  anti-  -ascription  pledge,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  Church  hierarchy  large  numbers  signed,  be  Valera  and  nuny 
leaders  of  Sinn  Fein  were  arrested  in  May,  on  the  minds  of  preventing  vhat  proved  to  be 
a  mythical  "German  plot."2- 

The  British  general  election  of  December  1918  was  a  triumph  ror  Sinn  Fein  (see 
Table  2).  Sinn  Fein  entered  me  election  under  very  difficult  conditions:  forty-seven  of  its 
seventy-three  candidates  were  in  prism:  dl  sympathetic  papers  were  banned,  and  all  others 
censored:  and  h  if  its  election  manifesto  w  is  blacked  out  by  censors.  Sinn  Fein  saw  its 
victory  as  a  national  plebiscite  on  independence.  The  Sinn  Fein  deputies  elected  to 
Westminster  convened  a  i evolutionary  parliament  of  their  own  2 1  January  1 9 19  -  the  first 
Uiti I  Fheann  claiming  to  be  the  parliament  of  all  Ireland.  All  Irish  Members  of  Parliament 
for  Teach ta  Daia  Member  of  Dai)  Hireann,  I’D)  elected  in  the  1918  election  were  invited, 
bet  only  Sinn  Fei  tiers  attended.  Only  twenty •  four  could  actually  attend:  two  were  in 
fingland  helping  Fsimon  do  Vafera  escape  from  prison:  the  rest  wet  a  recorded  as  "Fe  ghlas 
eg  Gaibtbh  '  (imprisoned  by  die.  foreign  enemy).' !  The  Dai!  declared  a  republic,  elected  de 
Valera  as  president,  and  apooint-etl  delegates  to  ‘lie  ix-.ace  conference  at  Versailles.  Britain, 
of  course,  refused  to  recognize  the  Izad. 
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Table  2.-  Irish  Results,  UK  Flection  of  December  1918 


j 

Party  j 

it  Seats 

Sinn  Fein 

7:3 

Unionist 

26* 

l  Irish  Nationalist  j  6  \ 

Labour  i 

did  not  run 

total  possible  i 

105  | 

*  All  but  throe  Unionists  were  elected  from  the 

north-east:  one  tor 

Rathniines,  a  Dublin  suburb,  and  two  for  Dublin  University. 

Source: 

Timothy  Patrick  Coogan,  Ireland  Sim 

•e  i}uv  Rising,  (New  York: 

Praoger, 

1966),  p.  14. 

The  Irish  Republican  Army,  formed  from  the  Fenians,  Volunteers,  and  Irish  Citizen 
Army,  began  its  guerrilla  campaign  against  the  British..  Unable  to  suppress  the  guerillas, 
the  British  government  passed  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920.  This  Act  set  up  two 
par  liaments  in  Ireland,  the  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland  in  Dublin  and  the  Parliament  of 
Northern  Ireland  at  Stormont  (in  Belfast),  and  a  Council  of  Ireland  to  tie  the  two  together. 
Stormont  was  g*vsn  jurisdiction  over  six  of  the  nine  counties  of  Ulster  (Antrim,  A>  magh. 
Down,  Fermanagh,  Dewy,  Tyrone).  Flections  were  held  in  1921,  but  the  Dai  1  refused  to 
recognize  the  elections  for  the  Southern  Senate  since  the  Act  entitled  tne  Crown  to  nominate 
some  members.  ;i  regarded  the  elections  for  the  lower  house  as  being  held  for  the  Second 
LViil,  and  Sinn  Fein  won  an  overwhelming  majority.  (The  Dublin  parliament  opened  w  iin 
only  the  Trinity  representatives  and  the  Crown  '.nominated  senators  attending.  They  met  (or 
fifteen  minutes  and  adjourned  lor  good.)  As  the  Dai  I  refused  to  recognize  the  ( iovt  rnment 
of  Ireland  Act,  the  (  ouneii  of  Ireland  never  formed.  In  the  North,  ioriy  5  Inionists  ;n<!  ten 
Nationalists  were  elected.  Sectarian  riots  marked  the  campaign  across  the:  North. 


in  Belfast,  between  July  1920  and  June  1922,  a  iota!  of  455  people  were  killed  -  267 
Catholics  and  185  Protestants,24 

When  Stormont  opened,  the  British  government  began  negotiations  with  the  Dtiil  to 
get  it  to  agree  with  the  substance  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Art  The  Anglo-Irish  Treaty 
of  192 1  agreed  to  by  the  Dfil  in  a  narrow  66  to  56  vote,  did  just  mat2  5  The  1  reaty  also 
provided  for  a  Boundary  Commission  to  recommend  adjustments  to  the  border.  The 
Commission's  recommendations  were  never  enforced,  and  the  border  remained  the  county 
borders. 

A  minority  republican  faction  led  by  Earnon  de  Valera,  argued  the  Treaty  was  not 
true  to  the  ideals  of  the  Rising  of  1916  because  it  accepted  partition  and  required  an  oath  of 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown.  In  elections  held  in  1922,  pro -'Treaty  candidates  won  fifty- 
eight  seats,  while  anti -Treaty  candidates  won  only  thirty  five  26  The  republican  faction  of 
the  IRA  was  not  willing  to  compromise,  however,  and  the  Irish  Civil  War  ensued.  During 
the  Civil  War,  .lime  1922  to  May  1923,  more  people  were  executed  than  in  the  previous  six 
year  struggle  with  Britain.  The  pro-Treaty  forces  won,  with  a  cease  fire  called  by  de 
Valera.  This  split  in  the  Republican  movement  created  the  political  parties  Fianna  Fail 
(Warriors  of  Fal27),  led  by  de  Valera,  which  accepted  the  treaty,  and  Sinn  Fein  which  still 
regarded  the  treaty  as  illegal. 

The  two  Irish  states  developed  quite  differently.  The  Saorstat  Eireann  (Irish  Free 
Mate)  lasted  until  1937,  when  de  Valera  implemented  a  new  constitution  and  changed  the 
name  to  i  tire  (Ireland),  t  his  constitution  claimed  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  whole  island. 
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The  constitution  of  1937  states. 


Art. 2  The  national  territory  consists  of  the  whole  island  of  Ireland,  its  islands  and 
territorial  seas. 

Art.  3  Pending  reintegration  of  the  national  territory,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  Parliament  and  Government  established  by  this  Constitution  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  that  territory,  the  laws  enacted  by  that  Parliament 
shall  have  the  like  area  and  extent  of  application  as  the  laws  of  Saorstat  Firearm 
(literally,  free  state  Ireland)  and  the  like  extra-territorial  effect28 


in  practice,  however,  Eire  did  nothing  to  further  this  claim.  Fire  remained  a 
member  of  the  British  Commonwealth  until  1949,  when  it  declared  itself  a  republic.  The 
1937  Constitution  remained  in  effect,  along  with  the  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Northern 
Ireland..  Eire  developed  as  a  decidedly  Catholic  and  Gaelic  state  in  seeming  reaction  to  its 
sense  of  suppression  under  Protestant  Britain.  The  Constitution  officially  recognized  the 
sj'iecial  role  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  installed  Irish  as  the  official  language.  (The  Irish 
government  makes  a  great  effort  to  revive  the  almost  dead  language  of  Irish  to  this  day.)29 
Eire  remained  neutral  during  World  War  'Two,  despite  an  offer  front  British  .Prime  Ministe 
Wi  j  non  Churchill  in  1940  of  Irish  national  unity  in  exchange  for  entering  the  war.20  The 
Republic  continues  today  to  hold  neutrality  as  a  central  element  of  national  policy.  The 
Catholic  state  has  not.  caused  problems  in  the  Republic,  as  approximately  ninety  live 
percent  of  the  population  is  Catholic.  Protestants  do  not  seem  to  be  discriminated  against. 
Despite  making  up  only  four  percent  of  the  population,  twenty  live  [H-rcent  of  the 
Republic's  top  businessmen  are  Protestant.1 1 
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In  the  North,  there  was  trouble  from  the  beginning.  The  population  was 
approximately  two  thirds  Protestant  and  one  third  Catholic.  The  Government  of  I  reland 
Act  of  1920  (under  which  Northern  Ireland  is  still  governed)  prohibits  die  Northern  Ireland 
parliament  to  "give  a  preference,  privilege  or  advantage,  or  impose  any  disability  or 
disadvantage,  on  account  of  religious  belief..."32  In  fact  what  developed  was  a  sectarian 
society  overtly  discriminating  against  the  minority.  Catholics  were  presumed,  with  *xl 
reason,  to  be  disloyal  to  Northern  Ireland  and  Britain.  Catholics  coidri  net  be  i  .isted.  and 
therefore  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  protect  loyal  Protestants.  Northern  I.elano  dropped 
proportional  representation  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  Ireland  Ac:,  ir  1922  for  local 
elections  and  1929  for  parliamentary  elections,  and  a  began  a  system  of  gerrymandering. 
This  ensured  a  Unionist  majority  in  elections  even  in  Catholic  nationalist  areas.  Local 
government  controlled  such  things  as  public  employment,  contracts,  and  housing,  and  the 
Protestant  councils  took  care  of  their  own.  Di  scrimination  in  the  private  sector  reinforced 
local  government  discrimination.  As  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland 
from  1943  to  1963  said  in  1933: 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Protestants  and  Orangemen  wno  employ  Roman 
( ’atholics.  1  feel  I  can  speak  freely  on  die  subject  as  1  have  not  a  Roman  Catholic 

about  my  own  place.  Catholics  are  out  to  destroy  Ulster  with  all  their  might . I 

would  appeal  to  loyalists,  therefore,  wherever  possible,  to  employ  good  Protestant 
lads  and  lassies.3  - 

To  combat  the  continuing  struggle  with  ‘he  IRA,  ('  .ritish  created  the  Ulster 
Special  C  'onstabidary.  drawn  naturally  from  loyalists,  Britain  handed  this  Constabulary 
over  to  Northern  Ireland  control  m  192 1,  and  the  pail  dine  reserve  oi  this  force  the 
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"B  Specials'1  remained  an  1  iti|x>i tant  pari  of  the  security  structure  until  I9CF  |  Inlike  die 
jH)lice  force  in  every  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (or  Ireland),  the  jxdiee  in  Northern 
Ireland  were  all  armed.  The  members  of  the  "B-Specials"  kept  their  weajxrns  in  their 
homes.  1’he  Civil  Authorities  Act  of  022,  usually  called  the  Special  Powers  Act,  (made 
permanent  in  1922)  gave  the  government  great  power  in  using  its  security  forces,  to  include 
imprisoning  suspects  without  trial.  This  practice,  known  as  internment,  was  thought  to  be 
a  regrettable  requirement  to  deal  with  the  IRA,  and  was  in  fact  used  by  the  Republic  in  its 
own  campaign  against  the  IRA.  It  vats  viewed  by  the  Catholic  community  as  another 
means  of  subjugating  them. 

The  IRA  continued  its  campaign  after  the  Civil  War  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South.  When  de  Valera  became  Taoiseach  (Prime  Minister  of  the  Free  State  in  1922  he 
banned  the  IRA  and  set  out  to  destroy  it.  By  World  War  Two,  only  a  few  hard  core 
members  remained  active.  World  War  1'wo  gave  new  life  to  the  IRA,  with  German  help. 
Fearing  the  IRA  attacks  on  British  interests  in  the  North  threatened  Eire's  neutrality  and 
invited  British  intervention,  de  Valera  effectively  crushed  the  IRA  in  the  south  by  1947. 

Tt.e  IRA  nursed  its  wounds,  however,  and  in  1956  launched  a  new  campaign  against  the 
Northern  Ireland  government.  Hits  campaign  consisted  mainly  of  terrorist  attacks  and 
raids  along  the  border.  Northern  Ireland  invoked  the  Special  Powers  Act,  and  the  Republic 
began  internment  itself,  denying  the  IRA  their  safe  haven.  More  significantly,  the  Catholic 
population  of  Northern  Ireland  did  not  sup[x>rt  the  IRA.  The  IRA  campaign  ended  in  1962 
with  the  "Irish  Republican  Publicity  Bureau"  citing  the  failure  of  anti  partition  Sinn  Fein 
candidates  in  the  elections  of  October  1961  in  the  Republic.  Britain  granted  a  general 
amnesty  20  April  1962,  and  the  last  IRA  prisoners  held  in  Northern  Ireland  were  released 
16  December  1962  (all  were  serving  14  year  sentences  which  none  had  completed). 

Pi 


The  |K.thxI  !  have  labeled  partition  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the  strategic  problem 
of  1969.  It  translated  the  social,  religious,  and  political  differences  within  Ireland  into 
political  reality.  The  effect  of  partition  was  to  create  two  very  polarized  states  within 
Ireland  at  odds  with  each  other.  bach  was  dependent  on  Britain  in  some  way,  and  yet  wary 
of  Britain's  motives.  The  Republic  developed  as  a  Catholic,  gaelic  state  still  claiming  the 
whole  island  yet  dependent  on  Britain  for  trade.  Northern  Ireland  developed  as  a  state  in 
which  the  majority  feared  the  minority  and  distrusted  its  benefactor.  As  a  result,  that 
majority  developed  systematic  discrimination  against  the  minority  to  protect  their  survival. 
Though  a  majority  in  Northern  Ireland,  the  Unionists  were  a  minority  within  Ireland  as  a 
whole.  The  Unionists  saw  the  Catholic  minority  as  a  dangerous  inside  element  loyal  to  a 
hostile  foreign  government.  Catholics  within  Northern  Ireland  reinforced  this  view  by 
initially  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  state.  The  statements  of  politicians  in 
the  Republic  (notably  the  Constitution),  and  the  continuing  struggle  with  the  IRA  also 
reinforced  the  Unionists’  view.  The  Unionists  did  not  originally  want  Home  Rule  for 
themselves  or  any  part  of  Ireland,  and  had  accepted  it  as  the  best  they  could  do.  Unionists 
were  never  completely  comfortable  that  Britain  might  not  abandon  them  out  of 
convenience,  and  so  were  wary  of  Britain's  commitment  to  Ihe  survival  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Unionists  saw  themselves  as  an  embattled  people,  and  developed  a  political  and 
social  system  that  reflected  that  view.  Unionists  also  misread  the  lessons  of  the  IRA’s 
defeat  in  the  early  1960s.  They  saw  it  as  reinforcing  the  effectiveness  of  internment,  and 
the  need  lor  strong  security  forces.  Unionists  failed  to  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
lack  of  support  for  the  IRA  among  the  ( atholic  community. 


The  Civil  Rights  Movement 

in  1963  began  a  promising  jjeriod  of  reform  and  progress  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Education  Act  of  1 9 a  7  providing  tree  education  for  all  in  Northern  Ireland  had  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a  I  aiiiobc  middle  class  for  the  first  time.  The  social  policies  of 
Britain  provided  benefits  people  in  the  Republic  did  n<  t  enjoy.  Despite  high  unemployment 
of  seven  and  one  half  percent  across  Northern  Ireland,  people  in  the  North  were  generally 
better  off  than  those  in  the  Republic.  With  a  growing  middle  class,  Catholics  shifted  their 
efforts  from  fighting  partition  to  improving  their  condition  within  Northern  Ireland.  The 
1960s  held  promise  of  a  better  Northern  Ireland;  instead  they  ended  in  violence. 

Lord  Brookeborough  (Basil  Brooke)  resigned  in  1963  after  twenty  years  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Northern  Ireland  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Terence  Marne  O'Neill. 

Captain  O'Neill  appeared  disposed  towards  ending  the  antagonisms  among  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland.  He  attempted  to  liberalize  the  Stormont  government's  approach  to 
Catholics,  initiate  economic  policies  to  benefit  all,  and  establish  an  economic  and  diplomatic 
relationship  with  the  Republic.  His  meeting  with  Taoiseach  Sean  Lemassof  the  Republic 
in  Belfast  14  January  1965  was  the  first  meeting  between  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  two 
states  since  partition.  Captain  O'Neill  hoped  to  find  areas  of  cooperation  with  the  Republic 
and  take  Ireland  past  the  issue  of  partition.  Northern  Ireland’s  status  as  a  separate  state  was 
not  subject  for  discussion.  Extremists  within  his  own  party,  however,  viewed  any  contact 
with  the  Republic  as  selling  out  and  eventually  brought  him  down. 

O'Neill's  policies  gained  mild  support  from  some  Catholic  leaders.  The  Nationalist 
party  had  consistently  refused  to  accept  the  title  of  I  oyai  Opposition  in  Stormont.  In  1 965 
they  agreed  to  take  the  title,  thus  taking  a  small  step  toward  cooperating  with  the  ruling 
I  Inionists.  <  )'Neill  took  no  steps  to  (trip  the  political  situation  of  (  atholic  •>,  however. 

<  Jerrymandering  of  local  areas  remained  unchanged,  as  da!  (he  voting  (juahfu  Hums 
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Limited  companies  were  entitled  to  nominate  up  to  six  extra  voters.  As  most  businesses  in 
Northern  Ireland  were  Protestant-owned,  these  extra  voters  tended  to  be  Protestant. 


Residents  and  "general  occupiers"  could  vote,  hut  sub-tenants,  lodgers,  servants,  and 
children  over  twenty-one  living  at  home  could  not.34  Since  Catholics  were 
disproportionately  renters,  this  had  a  serious  impact  on  their  ability  to  have  any  voice  in 
politics.  The  National  Conference  for  Civil  .Liberties  in  London  helped  form  the  Northern 
Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association  (NICRA)  in  1967.  NICRA's  aims  were  election  reform., 
and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  housing  and  employment. 

The  first  civil  rights  demonstration  arose  over  a  case  of  housing  discrimination  in 
Dungannon,  County  Tyrone,  publicized  by  Austin  Currie,  a  Nationalist  Member  of 
Parliament  (M.P.).  Currie  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  help  a  Catholic  family  get 
public  housing.  When  the  local  council  gave  the  next  available  house  to  the  nineteen  year 
old  unmarried  Protestant  secretary  of  a  Unionist  politician,  Currie  decided  he  had  his  case. 
Stormont  refused  to  intervene,  saying  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  local  housing  matters,  so 
Currie  organized  a  "squat-in"  at  the  house  20  June  1968.  The  police  ejected  the  squatters, 
and  the  publicity  generated  by  the  event  led  to  a  civil  rights  demonstration  24  August  1968 
in  Dungannon.  This  march  was  peaceful. 

NICRA  announced  the  next  march  would  be  5  October  !%8  in  Derry.  One  of  the 
Protestant  Apprentice  Boys’  clubs  announced  it  would  march  along  the  same  route  on  the 


same  tfciy.  They  also  passed  word  k>  the  f  Ionic  Affairs  Minister  that  if  all  marches  were 
banned  in  Dtiry  that  day,  'hey  would  make  then  ceremony  private.  When  Mr.  Craig,  the 
Home  Aft  ms  Minister  did  ban  the  march,  die  appearance  oi  a  Protestant  conspiracy  to 
deny  the  NICRA  march  won  increased  support  lor  NICRA  from  S tonno.it  Opposition 
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M.P.s,  and  also  attracted  militant  Catholics.  N'ICRA  defied  the  ban,  and  the  peaceful 
march  was  broken  up  by  police  with  batons  and  water  cannons.  Among  the  first  victims  of 
clubbing  were  two  Opposition  M.P.s.  When  word  reached  the  Catholic  neighborhood 
called  the  Bogside,  youths  with  no  connection  with  the  march  decided  this  was  a  Protestant 
attack  that  justified  revenge.  Armed  with  bottles  and  rocks,  they  moved  to  the  Protestant 
working  class  area  of  the  Diamond  looking  for  a  fight.  When  Protestants  obliged  them,  the 
police  hastily  moved  in  to  break  it  up.  As  the  Protestants  melted  back  into  their  houses, 
police  pursued  the  rioters  into  Bogside,  and  the  encounter  increasingly  became  Catholic 
versus  police.  The  violence  lasted  for  two  days,  off  and  on,  and  caused  shock  throughout 
Brit;, 

The  Derry  inarch  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  O’Neill's  government. 
Westminster  began  pressuring  him  for  reform,  and  demanding  inquiries  into  police 
conduct.  O'Neil!  began  work  on  a  limited  crash  reform  program  that  would  answer  some 
of  the  charges  of  discrimination  and  yet  still  he  palatable  to  the  Unionist  Party,  and 
summoned  a  Housing  Conference  to  establish  a  fair  housing  allocation  program.  He  also 
staunchly  defended  the  actions  of  the  police,  refused  suggestions  of  an  inquiry  by 
Westminster.  He  also  condemned  the  organizers  of  the  Civil  Rights  movement,  saying 
they  had  attempted  a  "...march  by  Nationalists  into  a  Unionist  area...". u> 

<  t'Neill  was  Hying  to  appease  the  (  ivi!  Rights  movement  while  holding  onto 
siiojx  .r!  from  Ins  Unionist  Parly  and  i  licit  Protestant  power  basis  Instead  he  lost  both.  The 
(  i  v  1 1  Rights  Asm  vial  ion  tell  ( t'Neill  was  giving  them  too  little  anti  much  too  slowly.  Many 
Protestants  believed  *  >’Neil!  was  being  hm>  sol t  on  she  marchers 
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Civil  Rights  demonstrations  continued,  despite  government  bans,  and  were 
increasingly  met  by  violent  Protestant  extremists.  By  die  end  of  1968,  civil  rights 
demonstrations  regularly  degenerated  into  violent  three-way  confrontations  between  civil 
rights  marchers,  Protestant  extremists,  and  police.  In  November,  O'Neill  agreed  to  a  point 
system  of  housing  allocation,  an  omoudsman  to  hear  .grievances  against  the  Stormont 
government,  and  withdrawal  "as  soon  as  possible"  of  the  government’s  power  of 
internment.  In  December,  he  stated  that  Protestant  extremists  had  taken  Northern  Ireland  to 
"the  brink  of  chaos"  and  particularly  singled  out  the  "buliy-boy  tactics"  of  lan  Paisley  and 
his  followers.37  O'Neill  still  rejected  NiCRA's  primary  demand  of  "one-man  one-vote," 
and  warned  Catholics  his  government  would  net  tolerate  violence. 

Civil  rights  marches  and  demonstrations  tv  dinned  in  the  beginning  of  1969, 
frequently  led  by  leftist  students  from  Queen's  University  (Belfast)  calling  themselves 
People’s  IDernocracy.  These  marches  met  increasing  violence  from  Protestant  extremists 
and  required  ever  larger  numbers  of  police  toque!)  the  resulting  rioting. 

O'Neil!  called  general  Parliamentary  elections  in  l  ebnuuy,  seeking  a  mandate  for 
his  moderate  reibnn  program.  The  Unionist  election  platform  pledged  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,,  and  consider  reviewing  election  rules  to  meet  (  'atholic 
grievances.  The  1  huonixts  lost  only  one  seat,  and  voted  confidence  m  <  J'Neill  and  Ins 
policies. 

I  lie  bombing  of  a  powei  station  south  ot  Belfast  on  .10  March  i  began  what 
became  widespread  sabotage.  Northern  Irisii  police  oitkiais  blamed  ‘.no  IRA.  IRA 
spokesmen  m  Dublin  claimed  the  iNiltee  had  carried  out  the  bombings  as  pan  o'  a  Northern 
Irish  government  plot  to  unify  the  ailing  l  'mom si  Party  against  t  'at holies.  Some  ( 'atholic 
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leaders  in  Northern  Ireland  blamed  Protestant  extremists.  Beginning  21  April  1969,  some 
of  die  British  troops  garrisoned  in  Northern  Ireland  began  guarding  public  works  and 
government  installations.  Meanwhile,  Catholics  and  Protestants  continued  to  attack  each 
other  and  police  in  the  streets  of  Belfast  and  Derry. 

O'Neill  proposed  legislation  in  Stormont  to  abolish  property  qualifications  for 
municipal  voting.  Unionist  members  upheld  his  proposal  by  only  a  twenty  eight  to  twenty 
two  vote  on  24  April.  Major  James  D.  Chichester- Clark,  agriculture  minister  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  resigned  in  protest  Chichester-Clark  claimed  instituting  a  one- 
man  one-vote  system  at  that  time  would  not  satisfy  Catholics  and  might  provoke  further 
Protestant  violence.  O'Neill  resigned  as  head  of  the  Unionist  Party  28  April,  and  as  Prime 
Minister  30  April.  Chichester-Clark  was  elected  in  his  place  by  a  seventeen  to  sixteen  vote 
over  right  wing  candidate  Brian  Faulkner. 

Relative  calm  set  in  after  the  election.  On  6  May,  Chichester-Clark  declared  an 
amnesty  for  one  hundred  thirty  three  persons  accused  of  offenses  related  to  the  rioting  in 
"a  bid  to  wipe  the  slate  clean."  The  next  day  be  won  a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in 
Stormont  after  pledging  universal  suffrage  in  local  elections.  Chichester  Clark  met  with 
British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  in  1  omlon  2  i  May,  and  told  Stormont  the  next  day 
that  Wilson  had  accepted  Northern  Ireland's  reform  program  as  "a  sustained  momentum  of 
st vial  reform. "  ( 'Iiichester  ( 'lark  said  reduction  oi  unemployment  and  improved  housing 


were  Northern  heumu's  greatest  nevus. 


f  he  calm  was  short  iived.  the'  trad’tioua!  Protestant  mao  limy 
The  f>err\  Apprentice  Bovs  would  mar  Hi  in  Deny  i  1  July,  and  the  l 
march  I.'1  August  m  Bcilasl  ftiese  annual  marches  lean  :  Seays  been 
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A  British  governnien;  commission  investigating  the  riots  of  (8.57  reported: 

The  Orange  system  seems  to  us  D  have  no  other  practical  result  than  as  a  means  of 
keeping  up  the  Orange,  festivals,  and  celebrating  them,  leading  as  they  do  to 
violence,  outrage,  religious  animosities,  hatred  between  classes,  and.  too  often, 
bloodshed  and  loss  of  life,  '9 

A  similar  commission  in  1864  reported,  "Belfast  is  liable  to  periodic  disturbances  on 
occasions  v/ell  known  as  the  Orange  anniversaries."40  Despite  this  history,  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  ana  the  uneasy  calm  recently  achieved,  Chichester-Clark  allowed  the  marches 
to  take  place  as  usual.  A  member  of  the  Orange  Order  himself  (as  were  all  but  two 
members  of  his  cabinet4 he  may  have  believed  these  were  important  commemorations 
that  should  go  on.  He  may  have  believed  banning  them  would  only  provoke  more  violent 
Protestant  reaction.  The  result  was  disaster. 

The  Orange  Day  marches  in  i  * l tost  i  ?  July  Ido1)  touched  oft  rioting,  Uxrting,  and 
burning.  Civil  Rights  and  government  vaders  tried  in  vain  to  keep  peace,  but  civil  rights 
was  no  longer  the  issue.  The  conflict  had  degenerated  into  pure  sectarian,  ( 'atholic  versus 
Protestant  fighting,  with  the  police  caught  in  the  middle.  1  or  the  most  jwrt,  the  ixilice 
behaved  with  restraint,  but  were  ho|x-lessly  oulmunbered  and  under  attack  from  l\*th  sides 
The  violence  continued  Ibi  over  two  weeks,  final Iv  pmcling  from  exhaustion  on  all  sides. 

in  Deny,  uimors  vs  ere  living  tleoiighou!  the  (  atholie  working  class  iu  iglibot  Ihxk! 
oi  the  Bogsrle  that  the  Piotexfants  had  chosen  tins  day  to  "ha  .aer"  them.  '  '  Hie  I  Vn  v 
i  'ih/i-ns1  i  Hdonce  (  ommittee  tornied.  thei.  d<  el.ucd  aim  was  to  tk'loiul  the  I  topside  against 
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incursions  by  Protestants  or  police.  Despite  this,  moderate  Catholic  leaders  had  succeeded 
in  convincing  most  Catholics  to  remain  at  home  during  the  match,  and  it  began  peacefully. 
During  the  parade,  some  Catholic  youths  threw  rocks  at  the  marchers,  and  Protestant 
youths  retaliated.  The  police  moved  in  to  break  it  up,  and  began  driving  the  Catholics  back 
toward  the  Bogside.  When  the  police  entered  the  Bogside,  die  rest  cents  mobilized  to 
oppose  them  with  paving  stones  and  petrol  bombs.  The  police  were  stopped,  and  a  full 
scale  battle  ensued,  with  die  police  determined  to  crash  the  Catholics  and  the  Catholics 
determined  to  keep  the  police  out.  Behind  the  police  lines,  Protestant  extremists  began 
attacking  Catholic  property  ;  some  joined  die  police  lines.  Stormont  mobilized  the  "B- 
Specials,"  Stormont  assured  Westminster  they  would  be  used  foi  routine  police  duties  to 
relieve  the  R.U.C.  for  riot  control  and  would  not  be  used  in  sensitive  areas.  In  fact,  they 
joined  the  cordon  around  Bogside  as  well  as  patrol  wig  the  rest  of  Derry.  Some  were  seen 
watching  idly  as  Protestants  attacked  Catholics  outside  'he  barricades,  reinforcing  the 
Catholic  perception  of  the  police  as  a  Protestant  force.41’  Despite  these  reinforcements,  the 
police  could  not  subdue  the  Bcgside.  On  14  August  1969,  V.onncnt  asked  for  assistance 
from  the  Amy.  Westminster  agreed,  and  troops  entered  Deny  at  j  p.m.  that  bay 

In  Belfast,  on  die  evening  of  13  August,  the  Civil  Rights  Association  decided  to 
deliver  a  protest  to  their  local  RUC  headquarters  about  the  a  induct  ef  police  in  Deny.  \ 
crowd  of  about  two-hundred  people  showed  up  at  Springfield  Road  station,  but  the  RUC 
District  Inspector  refused  to  accept  the  protest  because  it  was  not  the  proper  place  The 
local  headquarters  nad  i  wed  to  the  Hastings  Street  station,  and  they  should  deliver  the 
protest,  there.  The  crowd  became  disgruntled,  and  when  tney  arrived  at  Hastings  Street 
station  a  few  began  to  tbrov'  stones  at  the  station.  When  a  petrol  bomb  was  thrown,  the 
Dish  ict  .Inspector  called  out  police  armoured  cars.  This  outraged  the  crowd,  who  then 

4  ’Mi-.*  Hastings .  Bamcud*'s  in  Belfa.r  p.  i  U‘ 


attacked  the armoured  cars.  The  RUC  opened  fire  from  the  station,  and  some  in  the  crowd 
produced  weapons  and  fired  back,  but  the  armoured  cars  eventually  scattered  the  crowd. 
When  S  tor  non  t  called  out  the  "B-Specials”  ori  14  August,  the  Catholics  began  erecting 
barricades  to  isolate  their  neighborhood  out  of  real  fear.  Open  conflict  broke  out  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  rioters,  and  the  police  were  unable  to  control  die  violence.  An  enire 
Catholic  street,  Bombay  Street,  was  razed  and  another  twenty-three  Catholic  homes  in  the 
Ardoyne  were  burned  out  before  troops  could  arrive.44 

Situation  in  1969 

The  rioting  in  the  streets  of  Belfast  and  Derry  were  the  most  visiole  conditions  in 
Northern  Ireland  in  August  1969;  however,  only  a  fraction  of  the  population  engaged  in  the 
righting.  The  internal  security  problem  was  only  one  of  the  challenges  facing  Britain  in 
Northern  Ireland.  There  were  also  economic  and  social  problems,  as  well  as  an  external 
threat  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland 

.Ofiaeactm 

The  Northern  Ireland  Tourist  Board  described  Northern  Ireland  in  the  1960s  as 
1  200  golf  holes  with  a  number  of  towns  and  villages  scattered  among  them.  The 
countryside  was  mostly  small  farms  and  villages,  with  many  small  roads.  Of  the 
population  of  1.5  million,  400,000  lived  in  Belfast  (almost  700, (XX)  including  suburbs)  and 
68,000  rived  in  Derry  (97,000  including  suburbs). 

The  north  east  coast  of  Northern  Ireland  is  only  thirteen  miles  from  Scotland  .  The 
border  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  1969  was  often  difficult  to  recognize.  No  passports 
were  required,  and  many  roads  weaved  back  and  forth  across  the  border.  It  snaked  along 
traditional  county  boundaries  arid  ignored  natural  boundaries.  Many  parishes  and  even 

■l 'rili  is  account  of  events  in  Belfast  is  suininamed  from  London  Sunday  Times  insight  Team, 
Northern  Ireland:  A  Report  on  the  Conflict,  pp.  I  2(t  1 42. 
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houses  straddled  the  border,  so  that,  as  an  old  joke  lias  it,  a  ma  i  may  sleep  with  Ids  head  h 
'.be  United  Kingdom  and  his  heart  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  do  not  even  agree  on  the  length  of  the  border.  Northern  Irrlmd  claims 
it  is  303  miles  long,  and  the  Republic  claims  it  is  28ft  miles  long.45 


POOTLAND 


Figure  $.  Cities  and  Towns  in  Northern  ’ relit  ntd 


4  linan  (.Vii,  od„  Ireland,  'asignt  Guide?,  series  (Singapore:  A  Pa  h\xiuction.s  1  td,  1986)  p.  198. 
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Political  Situation 

Northern  Ireland  was  <»  semi  -autonomous  province  of  *he  United  Kingdom. 
Westminster  controlled  navigation,  defence,  trade,  foreign  policy,  dir  and  postal  links.  In 
practice,  Westminster  had  left  Nor  them  Ireland's  internal  affairs  to  Stormont.  A  Governor, 
L  xd  Grey  of  Naunton,  represented  the  Cxivvn.  The  Governor  could  "reserve"  a  bill 
passed  by  Stormont,  and  the  bill  would  lapse  unless  royal  consent  (in  practice  consent  of 
the  British  Cabinet)  was  granted  within  one  year. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Parliament  consisled  of  a  House  of  Commons  with  fifty-  two 
members  and  a  Senate  with  twenty-six.  Twenty-four  members  of  the  Senate  were  elected 
by  the  House  of  Commons;  the  other  two  being  the  lord  mayors  of  Belfast  and  Derry.  The 
Senate  acted  much  as  the  House  of  Lords  in  Britain  The  Unionist  Party  held  the  majority, 
as  it  had  since  partition.  'Hie  party  makeup  of  the  Stormont  House  of  Commons  io  1969 
ware  tliHy-nir.e  Unionist,  two  Northern  Ireland  Labour,  seven  Nationalist  two 
Republican  Labour,  and  two  Independents.40  Northern  Ireland  elected  twelve  members  of 
parliament  to  Westminster  by  the  British  electoral  system,  and  these  usually  took  the 
Conservative  whip. 

In  local  elections,  change  to  a  one-man  one-vote  stem  was  promised,  but  not  yet 
:n  effect.  Local  government  was  something  of  a  cottage  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  .4  7 
A  population  slightly  smaller  than  Philadelphia  (1,5  million)  had  a  parliament  with  two 
houses,  six  county  and  two  county  borough  councils,  and  below  them,  65  local  district 
councils.  District  boundaries  were  diawn  to  ensure  Unionist  control  even  in  those  areas 


4(The  Times  f I  /union),  26  February  1969,  |>.  9. 

4  flames  Calaghan.  British  Home  Secretary  in  Harold  Wilson’s  t  rtbour  government  saw!  in  1 970, 
"ft's  absurd.  Here  they  air,  with  all  the  panoply  ot  gove.-ninont  even  i  prime  minister  -  ami  a  (Kpulatrii 
no  bigger  than  four  London  boroughs.  They  don't  need  a  prime  minister,  they  need  a  g-x«i  Mayor  of 
Lx-wisham. "  (Callaghan's  wile  was  a  councillor  iri  I  .<;aos|’ui*ii.|  Guidon  Sunday  1  nines  insight  Team, 
Northern  Ireland:  A  Reftort  on  the  Conflict,  p.  223 . 


where  Catholics  v/ere  the  majority.  As  an  example.  Table  3  shows  the  voting  patterns  in 
Derry  in  1967. 


t  dole  3.- Voting  Patterns  in  Derry,  1967 


1 _ 

Catholic 

Voters 

HtSB&ll 

Seats 

- T&fc  ‘ 

8  Unionists 

Waterside  Ward 

1 ,852 

3,687 

4  Unionists 

South  Ward 

i  0,047 

1,138 

8  Non-Unionists 

Total 

14,429 

.  _ 

8,781 

20:  12  U  uonists 
&  8  Non-  Unionists 

1 

j  23,210 

Source:  United  Kingdom,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Disturbances  in  Northern  Ireland, 
Her  Majesty's  Stationary  Office,  Cmd.  532,  1969,  p.  59. 


The  Unic.dst  Party  still  controlled  the  .government,  but  the  government  had  lost 
control.  1  lie  Catholic  community  no  longer  viewed  the  government  as  legitimate.  A  strong 
faction  of  Protestant  extremists  led  by  the  Reverend  Ian  Paisley  opposed  the  government 
for  advocating  concessions  to  Catholics. 

Economic  Situation 

The  single  largest  industry  was  farming,  with  46,000  farms  employing  101,000 
people.  Northern  Ireland's  productivity  was  £59  per  acre,  compared  with  £19  per  acre  in 
the  Republic.  The  two  traditional  industries  of  linen  and  shipbuilding  had  been  declining 
sine  World  War  Two,  out  incentive  programs  had  attracted  several  new  industries  to  the 
province.  The  tourist  indusiry  was  worth  an  estimated  120  million  per  year  (figure  is  'rom 
1965).4S 


nnothy  Pa « nek  Coogan.  Irel  tnd  Snr  -e  i he  Rising,  pp.  2V4-295. 


Personal  income  averaged  thirty-eight  percent  higher  per  person  than  in  the 
Republic,40  but  twenty-five  percent  lower  than  the  average  in  Britain.50  Unemployment 
was  high  in  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities,  and  had  been  historically  higher 
than  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  In  1922,  registered  unemployment  was  twenty-two 
percent  of  the  insured  population,  versus  fourteen  percent  for  all  of  the  United  Kingdom.5 1 
Throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  rate  was  much  higher  than  Britain,  though 
comparable  to  the  Republic  (see  Table  4). 


Table  4.- Comparative  Unemployment  Rates 


1954 

1964 

Northern  Ireland 

7,0  % 

6.6  % 

Great  Britain 

1.3  % 

1.7  % 

Republic  of  Ireland 

8.1  % 

5.7  % 

Source:  Timothy  Patrick  Coogan,  Ireland  Since  the  Rising,  (New  York: 
Praeger,  1966),  p.  294. 


Northern  Ireland's  economic  needs  were  greater  than  it  could  gather  irom  local 
revenue.  In  fact,  Northern  Ireland  had  received  a  net  inflow  of  funds  from  Britain  since  the 
1930s.  Due  to  Northern  Ireland's  semi-autonornous  status,  Britain  transferred  a  sum  called 
the  subvention  to  its  account  each  year.  In  1965  the  subvention  was  £48  million,  and  rose 
to  £94  million  for  1970.  This  amounted  to  a  third  of  Northern  Ireland's  gross  domestic 
product  and  almost  half  of  its  public  expenditure.52 


40Timotliy  Patrick  Ctx)gan,  Ireland  Since  die  Rising,  p.  295. 

5  °(>eottrey  Beil,  The  Protestants  of  Ulster,  (London:  Pluto  Press  Ltd.,  1976),  p.  25. 
5  1  Simon  Jenkins,  "The  Trouble  with  Ulster,"  The  Economist,  2  June  1984,  p.  52. 
52Simon  Jenkins,  "The  Trouble  with  Ulster,"  p.  52. 
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Social  Situation 

People  in  Northern  Ireland  enjoyed  the  same  social  services  as  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  were  much  more  generous  than  those  offered  by  the  Republic.  For 
example,  in  1965  unemployment  and  sickness  benefit  fora  married  couple  in  Northern 
Ireland  was  about  £6;  in  the  Republic  it  was  £3.  Retirement  age  in  Northern  Ireland  was 
sixty-five,  with  a  pension  benefit  of  £10  for  a  married  man;  in  the  Republic  retirement  age 
was  seventy,  with  a  pension  benefit  of  £4  for  a  married  man.5  3 

The  three  major  religious  groups  in  Northern  Ireland  were  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  the  Church  of  Ireland.  As  a  general  rule,  these  were  made  up  of  the 
descendants  of  the  native  Irish,  Scottish  settlers,  and  English  settlers  respectively.  Other 
religious  groups  were  insignificant  (see  Table  5).  The  relative  numbers  of  these  groups 
had  been  stable  for  decades,  despite  a  higher  birth  rate  among  Catholics,  due  to 
disproportionate  emigration  by  Catholics. 


Table  5.-  Religious  Population  of  Northern  Ireland 


ft  in  1961 

!  % 

Roman  Catholic 

498,031 

\  35  % 

Presbyterian 

413,006 

29  %  ! 

Church  of  Ireland 

344,584 

24  %  |  58  % 

Methodist 

71,912 

5  %  1 

Other 

97,929 

7  % 

Source:  Timothy  Patrick  Coogan,  Ireland  Since  the  Rising,  (New 
York:  Praeger,  1966),  p.  249. 


5  h  unothy  Patrick  Coogan,  Irelaml  Since  the  Rising,  p.  296. 
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In  terms  of  social  practice,  there  were  only  two,  highly  polarized  groups  - 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Catholic  interacted  only  at  work,  and  that  was  rare 
given  the  discrimination  in  the  work  place.  Neighborhoods  were  clearly  defined  as 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  particularly  among  the  working-class.  Sociologist  James  Russell 
in  a  survey  of  interaction  between  the  two  communities,  found  a  pattern  in  which  the  two 
communities  deliberately  choose  not  to  interact.54  Figure  9  shows  the  religious  distribution 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Figures  10  and  1 1  show  the  neighborhoods  of  Belfast  and  Derry. 


Catholic 

region 


□ 


Protestant 

region 


Figure  9.  Population  Distribution  in  Northern  Ireland  by  Religion 

Source:  Toni  F.  Baldy,  Battle  for  Ulster,  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  University  Press,  1987),  p.  45. 


54James  Russell,  "Northern  Ireland:  Socialization  into  Political  Conflict,"  Social  Studies:  Irish 
Journal  of  Sociology,  IV.  ( Summer,  1975),  p  432. 
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Figure  11.  Derry  Neighborhoods 


Education  was  segregates  in  fact,  though  not  by  law.  Public  schools  were  free  and 
open  to  all.  The  original  act  creating  the  schools  in  1923  prohibited  teaching  religion.  Loro 
I  ondonderry,  the  designer  of  the  act,  reasoned: 


all  the  quarrels  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prote  stants  arose  out  cf  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  and  as  he  wished  the  children  of  different  denominations  to  meet  in  the 
same  school  and  grow  up  in  a  friendly  atmosphere,  he  thought  this  could  only  be 
achieved  if  there  was  no  Bible  instruction  and  if  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
children  mixed  in  the  same  schools.55 


Both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  opposed  this  philosophy.  ITic 
Education  Act  of  1930  bowed  to  the  pressure,  and  allowed  Bible  instruction  in  public 
schools  M'at  least  ten  parents  of  children  in  ihe  school  asked  for  i(.5{!  Not  waning  their 


5  5  Very  Rev.  William  Corkerv,  as  quoted  in  Alan  Puras,  Modern  IreUuul,  •:  Fa:  f  Sussex:  V,'  -viand 
Ltd.  197?),  ,i  o. 

5  hl tinted  K  in^doin,  Government  ot  Northern  Ireland.  fuiu<  at  ion  Act  of  /  V./O,  as  quoted  m  \ km 
Durus,  Mikit'in  Ireland,  j».  91 
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children  taught  Protestant  Bible  classes  in  the  public  schools,  most.  Catholic  families  chose 
to  send  their  children  tc  Catholic  parochial  schools.  This  left  the  public  schools 
overwhelming  Protestant,  creating  In  effect  a  segregated  education  system. 

The  shortage  of  new  housing  had  been  a  continuous  problem  since  before  World 
War  Two.  German  bombing  of  Belfast  during  World  War  Two  had  made  the  problem 
even  worse.  In  1969,  twenty  two  percent  of  the  province's  houses  were  classified  as  unfit 
for  habitation.  Some  100,000  houses  had  no  baths,  hot  water  or  inside  toilets,  or  lacked  all 
three.57  Catholic  areas  tended  to  have  the  worst  housing,  but  Protestant  working-class 
areas  were  not  much  better  (see  Table  6). 


Table  6.- Living  Standards  in  Belfast 


Area  of 
Belfast 

Working  Age  j 
Males  that  are  j 
Catholic 

<%) 

No 

Fixed 

Bath 

(%) 

j  N  o 
Hot 
\  Water 

1  (%) 

N  o  j 
Toilet  | 

(%)  ! 

Have 

Indoor 

Toilet 

<%) 

Dock 

62.86 

1 

i 

57.8 

|  38.1 

~m~ 

44.0 

Falls 

79.02 

. T 

50.6 

1  32.9 

o.6  r 

46.6 

Pottinger 

11.64 

. f 

37.8 

!  24.4 

o.i  I 

59.4 

|  Shan  kill  f  7. 84 

j 

48.0 

f  2l.iT 

0  4  r 

51.0 

!  Victoria 

3.78 

29.9 

1  13.6 

0.1  1 

66.5 

Source:  1971  census.  Northern  Ireland,  as  reported  in  Alan  Duras,  Modern  Ireland, 
(East  Sussex,  England:  Wayland  Ltd,  1973),  p.  87. 


Extenial  Situation 

Fianna  Fail,  a  rather  conservative  party,  controlled  the  government  of  the  Republic. 
This  government  directed  the  Irish  Army  to  set  up  field  hospitals  along  the  border  near 
Derry,  and  intimated  it  was  considering  intervention.58  The  Irish  government  proposed  a 
combined  British  !  or  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forte,  and  mobilized  2,000 

5  7 A  Ian  Duras,  Modern  heiarul,  p.  86. 

5 8London  Sunday  Tunes  Insight  Seam,  Northern  Ireland:  A  Report  on  the  Conflict,  p.  181  rejxrrts 
a  British  Army  ol  licet  covertly  visited  these  hospitals  arid  found  "They're  just  a  lot  of  dirty  tents." 
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reservists  15  August  1969.  It  also  moved  about  120  regular  troops  to  the  border  near 
Cavan  and  set  up  two  refugee  centers.  Several  ministers  deman  Jed  an  invasion  of  Northern 
Ireland  by  the  Irish  army,  and  the  Irish  Anny  did  actually  have  an  invasion  plan.59  In  a 
television  speech  13  August  1969,  the  Taoiseach,  Mr.  Jack  Lynch  said: 


The  Irish  Government  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by  and  see  innocent  people  injured 
and  perhaps  worse.  It  is  obvious  that  the  R.U.C.  is  no  longer  accepted  as  an 
impartial  police  force.  Neither  would  the  employment  of  British  h  oops  be 
acceptable  nor  would  they  he  likely  to  restore  peaceful  conditions  -  certainly  not  in 
the  long  term.. ..Recognizing,  however,  that  the  re-unification  of  the  national 
territory  can  provide  the  only  permanent  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  our  intention 
to  request  the  British  Government  to  enter  into  early  negotiations  with  the  Irish 
Government  to  review  the  present  constitutional  position  of  the  Six  Counties  of 
Northern  Ireland.60 


Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  reports  thai  when  he  met  wiih  the  Citizen's  Defence 
Committee  in  Derry  after  the  deployment  of  British  trooos,  the  members  were  still 
convinced  Irish  troops  were  going  to  intervene.6 1 

The  Labour  government  or'  Mr  Harold  Wilson  governed  Britain  Mr.  Wilson  had 
made;  several  arguments  during  his  election  in  favor  of  Irish  unity,  causing  alarm  among 
Unionists.  Pri me  Minister  Wilson  had  been  pressuring  Northern  Ireland  for  reform 
throughout  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  had  made  several  conciliatory  gestures  toward 
the  Republic.  Wilson  was  reluctant  to  intervene  in  Northern  Ireland,  however,  and  had 
taken  O'Neill's  optimistic  appraisals  of  the  prospects  for  reform  at  face  value.6 - 


59L>ndon  Sunday  Times  Insight  Team.  Northern  h  e  Lind:  A  Rejiort  on  the  Conflict,  p  180. 
Among  those  calling  for  military  intervention  was  Minister  of  Finance  Mr.  Charles  Haughey.  Mr. 
Haughey  was  also  implicated  in  attempting  to  ran  guns  <o  the  IRA  in  Northern  Ireland,  tie  was  tried  in  the 
Republic  for  tins  in  197 1  and  aquited;  successfully  argueeig  (he  government  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Married  to  Selin  I  a- mass'  daughter,  Mr.  Haughey  latei  tsecan  t  Taoisca-h  in  the  1980s 
60Copor  Cruise  O’Brien,  Suites  o)  Ireland,  p.  I  79. 

6  *  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien,  Stoles  oj  Irelurul,  p.  180. 

6 '  Paul  Bew  and  Henry  Patterson,  the  British  Stun  nrui  the  Ulster  Crisis:  From  Wilson  to 
Thatcher,  ( I  ondon:  Verso,  198.5),  p.  II 
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Actors  and  Their  Interests 

A  gveat  many  groups  have  participated  in  the  saga  of  Northern  Ireland  throughout 
history,  and  particularly  in  the  years  since  1969.  I  will  focus  first  on  those  actors  on  the 
stage  prior  to  the  start  of  the  British  peacemaking  operation  in  1969.  I  will  discuss  these 
actors  and  their  interests  as  they  were  immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  British 
peacemaking  operation  (not  necessarily  their  interests  today),  and  then  discuss  actors  that 
emerged  between  1969  and  1972.  Even  with  these  restrictions,  a  host  of  actors  were 
relevant  to  the  conflict.  These  include  security  faces,  paramilitary  actors,  social  actors, 
political  actors,  and  governments. 


Governments 

G  reat  Britain:  Located  across  a  narrow  stretch  of  sea  west  of  Britain,  Ireland 
had  always  been  a  strategically  important  location  for  Britain.  The  Republic's  neutrality 
during  World  War  Two,  and  withdrawal  from  the  Commonwealth  in  1949  presented 
Britain  with  danger  and  uncertainty.  Control  of  Northern  Ireland,  the  pad  of  the  island 
closest  to  Britain,  served  to  safeguard  the  western  approach  to  Britain.  As  lord  Rugby, 
British  representative  in  Dublin,  told  Taoiseach  Eamon  de  Valera,  16  October  1947: 


If  he  desired  to  work  towards  a  solution  (of  partition)  here  and  now  his  best  plan 
would  be  to  make  it  clear  that  Eire  was  not  blind  to  the  strategic  'cssons  of  history 
which  had  been  re-emphasised  in  the  last  war  and  that  she  was  prepared  to  play  her 
part.  Mr.  de  Valera  as  usual  attempted  to  rebut  the  argument  that  any  oortion  of 
Ireland  could  involve  the  United  Kingdom  in  any  danger.  !  said  that  we  were  not 
taking  any  risks  about  that.  The  last  war  had  taught  us  a  lesson.  He  then  ask'd 
whether,  if  the  North  were  prepared  to  come  willingly  into  Eire,  we  should  .show 
them  to  do  so.  1  said  that  most  certainly  we  should,  though  presumably  the 
strategic  factor  of  our  narrow  seas  should  have  to  be  covered  by  some  specific 
arrangement  unless  some  wider  understanding  made  this  unnecessary.  We  should 
not  forget  our  jugular  vein.  * 1 


1. 1 
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By  1969,  however,  the  strategic  significance  of  Ireland  was  of  far  less  concern.  As 
early  as  1949,  the  Irish  Foreign  Minister  told  the  American  envoy  to  Dublin  there  was  "no 
question"  but  that  Ireland  would  join  the  Atlantic  alliance  if  partition  was  eliminated.64 
More  recently,  R.J.  Raymond  noted  that,  in  1961,  had  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  membership  been  a  pre-requisite  for  acceptance  into  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC),  the  government  of  the  Republic  "would  have  swallowed  hard  and 
abandoned  neutrality."65  The  understanding  witn  the  Republic  Lord  Rugby  spoke  of  was 
certainly  achievable.  Britain  was  the  Republic’s  largest  trading  partner,  which  provided 
Britain  with  leverage  for  influencing  events  in  Ireland,  as  did  Ireland's  EEC  membership. 
There  was  no  real  strategic  security  need  for  Britain  keep  Northern  Ireland  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  Britain  did  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  influence  over  Ireland. 

Northern  Ireland  had  become  a  serious  economic  drain  on  Britain  by  1969.  With  a 
population  of  only  1.5  million.  Not  them  Ireland  was  costing  the  British  government:  some 
£94  million  per  year.66  It  would  certainly  have  been  in  the  best  economic  interest  of  Britain 
if  Nordicm  Ireland  were  no  longer  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  existence  of  a  publicly  acknowledged  discriminatory'  government,  and  violent 
ci  vi!  disturbances,  within  the  modem  democracy  of  the  1  Inited  Kingdom  was  no  doubt  a 
source  of  international  embarrassment  (much  as  the  ci  il  rights  conflict  in  tne  southern 
states  was  to  the  United  States).  As  subjects  of  the  Crown,  Britain  had  an  interest  in 
improving  ’he  civil  rights  ot  the  Catholic  minority  in  Northern  Ireland.  Britain  also  had  an 
interest  in  honoring  the  desire  of  the  majority  ot  the  population  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
remain  part  of  the  I  Inited  Kingdom.  With  violence  out  of  control  in  the  street «  of  Belfast 
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and  Derry,  Britain  aiso  had  an  interest  in  restoring  order  ana  protecting  the  lives  of  British 
subjects. 

Britain's  immediate  interests  were  to  restore  order  in  Northern  Ireland,  and 
implement  political  and  .social  reform  to  improve  civil  rights.  Britain's  long  term  interests 
wet  fo  reduce  the  economic  burden  of  Northern  Ireland  on  B  ritain,  and  find  a  lasting 
solution  to  the  problem  of  nationalist  versus  unionist,  and  maintain  sufficient  influence  over 
Ireland  to  protect  Britain's  security. 

The  Republic  of  Ireland:  The  Republic's  interests  «n  the  conflict  in  1969  were 
complex.  Officially,  the  Republic  still  laid  claim  to  the  territory  of  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Irish  Republic  had  never  energetically  pursued  this  claim,  but  unifying  ah  of  Ireland 
remained  a  goal  f  the  government  in  1969.  Eamon  de  Valera,  still  President  of  the 
Republic,  had  stated  in  the  Dai!  Eireann  in  1925,  "It  this  generation  should  be  base  enough 
to  consent  to  give  them  (the  six  counties  of  Northern  Ireland)  away,  the  right  to  win  them 
back  remains  unimpaired  for  those  to  whom  the  future  will  bring  the  opportunity."67  Some 
in  the  government,  believed  the  conflict  in  the  North  in  1969  was  that  opportunity.  After  the 
events  of  August  1969,  some  radical  republicans  called  for  immediate  military  intervention 
in  Derry,  and  failing  this  at  least  the  supply  of  weapons  and  training  for  the  Catholic 
resistance  in  the  North.  Cooler  heads  prevailed;  however,  some  Southern  politicians  tried 
to  run  arms  into  Northern  Ireland.  The  Republic  viewed  the  conflict  as  an  internatk..al 
problem  in  which  it  was  intimately  involved,  and  tried  to  involve  the  United  Nations. 

The  Republic  felt  an  interest  and  obligation  in  trying  to  protect  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  North.  The  Republic  certainly  sympathized  with  and  supported  the  civil 
rights  rnoveme  t  in  Northern  Ireland.  Although  the  Republic  itself  had  fought  against  the 
IRA,  its  attitude  changed  when  the  IRA  appeared  to  become  protectors  of  Catholics  iri  the 
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North  during  the  violence  of  the  late  1960s.  The  Protestant  backlash  against  the  civil  rights 
movement  prompted  overt  and  covert  support  to  the  IRA  from  the  government  and 
businesses  of  the  Republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  government  could  hardly  be  excited  about  supporting  a 
group  (the  IRA)  that  advocated  their  overthrow  as  well.  Also,  the  prospect  of  gaining  a 
large,  armed,  and  angry  Protestant  population  was  not  appealing.  The  economic  and  social 
problems  of  Northern  Ireland  were  also  not  something  the  Republic  wanted  to  take  on. 

The  Republic  did  not  have  the  strength,  militarily,  economically,  or  diplomatically,  to 
di reedy  oppose  Britain.  In  fact,  the  Republic  was  largely  dependent  on  Britain  for  trade. 
The  real  interest  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  was  for  die  civil  rights 
movement  to  succeed,  peace  be  restored,  and  the  radical  Catholic  and  Protestant  grouos  to 
fade  away.  It  could  then  hope  for  peaceful  progress  toward  unification. 

Security  Forces 

Royal  Lister  Constabulary:  The  Royal  IJlstei  Constabulary  (RUG  is 
Northern  Ireland's  police  force.  It  was  formed  in  1922,  is  «arned  and  largely  Protestant; 
eleven  percent  of  the  force  was  Catholic.68  Prior  to  reorganization  in  19  70,  it  was  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Unionist  government  in  Stormont  and  was  responsible  for  both 
police  duties  and  protection  of  the  state  from  armed  subversion. 

"  B-S  pedals " :  The  "B-Specials"  was  an  auxiliary  force  drawn  from  the  local 
community  and  used  to  supplement  the  RUC  during  emergencies.  The  British  Government 
created  the  "B- Specials'*  in  1920,  and  handed  over  control  to  Northern  Ireland  in  1921. 
Approximately  8,000  strong,  both  its  friends  and  enemies  saw  it  as  the  Orange  Order  under 
arms.69  Britain  disbanded  the  Specials  in  1969. 

68Max  Hastings,  fUaricudes  in  Belfast,  p.  29. 
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British  Army;  The  regular  British  Army  £  am  son  in  Not  them  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  1969  was  3,000  strong.  It  nad  no  police  or  internal  security  duties.  In  April, 
the  army  began  guarding  some  key  public  facilities  against  sabotage,  but  still  had  no 
policing  function. 

Paramilitary  Actors 

Erish  Republican  ■Army:  The  oldest  of  the  paramilitary  actors  is  the  Trrih 
Republican  Army  (IRA).  Formed  in  1916,  the  IRA  helped  bring  about  Irisn  independence. 
After  partition  and  the  defeat  of  the  anti-Treaty  forces  in  the  Irish  Civil  War,  the  IRA 
continued  to  right  to  unify  Ireland.  This  brought  it  into  conflict  with  the  governments  of 
Northern  Ireland,  Greaf  Britain,  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Defeated  in  1 962  after  a 
badly  conceived  campaign  against  the  border,  the  IRA  had  disarmed  and  embraced  political 
action  during  die  1960s.  In  1 968  the  IRA  decided  to  sel'  its  weapons  to  the  Free  Wales 
Army  to  raise  money  to  maintain  its  newspaper,  U rated  Irishman 70 

The  IRA's  political  views  were  largely  Marxist.  It  was  not  active  in  the  civil  rights 
movement,  but  supported  the  movement's  goals.,  The  IRA  saw  the  civil  rights  movement 
as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  working-class.  Once 
unified,  the  working  class  would  overthrow  the  governments  of  both  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and  unite  the  island  in  a  single  socialist  state. 

Ulster  Volunteer  Force:  The  Ulster  Volunteer  Force  (UVF)  was  formed  in 
1966  as  a  loyalist  vigilante  group.  U  was  active  in  sectaria:  assassinations,  and  because  it 
claimed  responsibility  for  diem,  was  illegal.  Tire  UVF  saw  itself  as  protector  of  Protestant 
society.  Once  the  IRA  and  die  Provisionals  became  active,  die  UVF  tried  to  attack 
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suspected  members  as  well  as  any  Protestant  they  believed  to  be  "selling  out”  to  the 
Catholics.  The  UVF  wanted  no  compromise. 

Social  Actors 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  extremely  influential 
among  the  Catholics  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  in  the  government  as  well  as  the  people  >f 
the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Article  44  of  the  constitution  c.  the  Republic  recognizes  "the 
special  position  of  die  Holy  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  as  guardian  of  (ht  Faith  professed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens,"7 1  and  in  rite  Republic  the  Citurcn’s  reach  extends 
throughout  society.  The  Church  runs  most  schools,  the  Angeles  sfil1  sounds  over  the  radio 
every  day.  and  particularly  out  in  the  country  villages,  people  presume  tho.se  not  in  mass  on 
Sunday  have  gone  Saturday  evening  In  No; mem  Ireland,  the  Church  was  the  most 
powerful  organized  Catholic  force.  Again,  -,.ost  Catholic  children  are  educated  in  church- 
run  schools.  Clergy  throughout  Ireland  traditionally  receive  deferential  treatment,  and  ‘he 
Primate  of  All  Ireland  (responsible  for  the  entire  island)  is  a  jjowerfut  man,  particularly  in 
the  Republic.72 

The  Catholic  Church  had  an  interest  at  maintaining  its  influence.  It  officially 
condemned  the  violence  used  by  both  sides  of  the  conflict,  and  tried  to  u,se  its  position  to 
facilitate  talks.  Clergy  were  active  in  the  civil  rights  movement,  .and  the  Church  supported 
the  movement. 


7>c  'or: or  Cbui.se  O'Brien,  States  oflrelatui,  p,  ICO 

1  -Interestingly,  the  Catholic  friuude  of  At'  Irel  »n<l  <s  in  Armagh,  in  Northern  Ireland.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Protestant  Oht-reh  of  Ireland  is  in  Ouh.'.n,  in  the  Republic. 


Gaelic  Athletic  Association:  Founded  in  1884.,  the  Gaelic  Athletic 
Association  (GAA)  was  the  first  organization  seeking  to  revive  Irish  culture  after  the  Pena 
Lav-  were  relaxed.  The  GAA  brought  back  the  old  Irish  games  of  Hurling  and  Football 
and  strengthened  Irish  nationalism.  AH  signs  in  GAA  parks  are  in  Irish,  and  'English" 
/lines  such  as  soccer  are  strictly  forbidden  from  these  parks.  GAA  members  can  also  be 
subtended  or  banned  from  the  GAA  for  participating  in  any  "English"  games.  The  GAA  is 
active  throughout  Ireland,  with  teams  firm  Northern  Ireland  competing  along  with  teams 
from  the  Republic  for  the  All  Ireland  Championships.  With  no  real  professional  sport  in 
Ireland,  this  amateur  league  is  a  staple  of  Irish  life  and  a  source  of  pride  for  communities. 

Though  not  active  poetically,  the  GAA  exerted  a  strong  nationalist  influence  on  the 
Catholic  communities.  It  clearly  advocated  a  united,  Irish -speaking  Ireland,  and  the 
preservation  of  Irish  culture  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

'I  he  Orange  Order:  The  Orange  Order  takes  its  name  from  William  of  Orange, 
the  victor  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690.  Founded  about  1780,  the  Orange  Order  began 
as  a  sort  of  vigilante  group  to  intimidate  landlords  into  keeping  rents  in  line  with  other 
landlords.  As  die  Penal  Laws  eroded,  the  Orange  Order  became  an  anti- Catholic  vigilante 
group.  When  they  entereo  the  United  Irish  Rising  in  1798  on  tne  side  of  die  British,  they 
became  respectable.  They  molded  themselves  into  a  sort  of  Masonic  structure.  The 
founding  principles  were  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  upholding  the  Protestant  Ascendancy, 
and  hatred  of  Cathohcs.  The  Orange  Order  soon  became  the  power  base  of  Ulster,  and 
failure  to  join  made  employment  very  difficult  for  a  Protestant.  The  Unionist  Party  was 
bom  out  of  an  Orange  hall.  It  is  still  a  powerful  organization.  It  is  the  Orange  Order  that 
conducts  the  marches  and  parades  that  have  sparked  so  many  violent  confrontations.  The 
phrase  "not  an  inch;  no  sut render,"  summed  up  the  Orange  Order's  interests. 


Northern  Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association:  The  Civil  Rights  Association 


(NICRA  or  CRA)  was  formed  in  1967  as  a  "non-sectarian"  organization  (it  was  in  fact 
Catholic  with  a  few  Protestant  sympathizers).  Its  announced  aims  were: 


1 .  A  universal  franchise  in  local  government  elections  in  line  with  the  franchise  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  abandoning  Ulster's  proprietorial  voting 
qualification. 

2.  The  re-drawing  of  electoral  boundaries  by  an  impartial  Commission  to  ensure 
fair  representation,  e.g.  to  eliminate  situations  where  Protestants  could  command 
disproportionate  influence  on  councils. 

3 .  Legislation  against  discrimination  in  employment  at  local  government  level  and 
the  creation  of  machinery  to  remedy  local  government  grievances. 

4.  A  compulsory  Points  System  for  housing  to  ensure  fair  allocation. 

5 .  The  repeal  of  the  Special  Powers  Act. 

6.  The  disbandment  of  the  'B'  Special  Police  Reserve  Force, 

7.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Public  Order  Bill.73 


It  began  as  a  peaceful  movement,  then  attracted  radical  students  and  violent  reaction  fror. 
Protestant  radicals. 

Political  Actors 

The  Unionist  Party:  The  Unionist  Party  held  power  virtually  unconteskJ  in 
Northern  Ireland  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Gerrymandering,  block  voting  by  Protestants,  and 
a  simple  plurality  electoral  system  assured  the  Union  Party  of  firm  control.  It  was  an  ally 
of  the  British  Conservative  Party,  and  its  members  at  Westminster  sit  with  the 
Conservatives.  The  civil  rights  movement  caused  a  split  in  the  Unionist  Party,  with  the 
more  liberal  Unionists  wanting  to  grant  minimal  reforms  and  hard  liners  demanding  no 
concessions. 

The  Unionist  Party's  interest  was  to  maintain  power.  It  wanted  military  help  from 
Britain,  but  not  political  or  social  help.  "Hie  Unionist  Party  wanted  to  maintain  the  status 
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quo  as  much  as  possible,  and  make  the  minimum  concessions  required  to  end  the  violence 
to  quiet  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Northern  Ireland  Labour  Party:  The  Labour  Party  came  into  being  in  1924, 
and  had  little  influence.  Labour  supported  remaining  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  tried  to 
appeal  to  the  working  classes  of  Northern  Ireland,  but  was  not  radical  enough  to  pull 
Protestant  workers  away  from  the  Unionist  Party,  and  its  stand  on  union  made  it 
unacceptable  to  Catholic  workers. 

Liberal  Party:  The  Liberal  Party  was  unable  to  win  a  seat  in  Stormont  until 
1961.  It  advocates  religious  toleration  and  has  little  influence. 

Sinn  Fein:  Sinn  Fein  means  "we  ourselves"  in  Irish.  It  is  a  republican  party, 
and  the  political  wing  of  the  IRA.  Sinn  Fein's  political  agenda  was  that  of  the  IRA: 
establishing  a  single,  socialist,  united  Ireland.  Sinn  Fein's  interests  mirrored  those  of  the 
IRA.  Anything  which  could  discredit  the  British  and  Unionists  benefited  Sinn  Fein.  Sinn 
Fein  tried  to  portray  itself  as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  with  local  party  representatives 
working  in  the  poorer  communities  to  trouble  shoot  welfare  and  housing  problems  with  the 
authorities. 

Nationalist  Party:  This  party  was  more  a  protest  movement  than  a  political 
party  until  the  Lemass  -  O'Neill  talks  in  1965.  Thereafter  its  leader  became  the  leader  of  the 
official  opposition  in  Stormont  Its  support  is  almost  exclusively  rural  and  Catholic,  it 
espoused  a  unified  Ireland  of  the  sort  proposed  in  the  1 920  Government  of  Ireland  Act  with 
a  Council  of  Ireland  over  the  Northern  and  Southern  parliaments. 

Republican  Labour  Party:  This  is  the  Catholic  version  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
Labour  Party,  and  advocates  a  united  Ireland.  It  was  not  influential. 

People's  Democracy:  Led  by  Bernadette  Devlin,  People's  Democracy  began  as 
a  student  movement  in  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  supporting  the  civil  rights  movement. 


People's  Democracy  saw  the  problem  in  Northern  Ireland  as  a  class  conflict,  and  believed 
the  Protestant  workers  could  be  won  over  tc  an  alliance  with  Catholic  workers.  People's 
Democracy  was  the  most  radical  element  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  Bernadette  Devlin, 
who  won  a  seat  in  Westminster,  actively  participated  in  the  fight  against  the  police  in  the 
Bogside,  August  1969.  People's  Democracy  wanted  Direct  Rule  from  Britain,  withdrawal 
of  the  Northern  Irish  police  from  Catholic  areas,  and  negotiation  on  the  unification  of 
Ireland. 

Actors  Emerging  Between  1969  and  1972 

Ulster  Defense  Regiment:  The  Ulster  Defense  Regiment  (IJDR)  was  formed 
in  1969  to  replace  the  "B-Speciais."  It  is  a  reserve  component  of  tire  British  Army  made  up 
of  recruits  from  the  province  and  under  military  control.  It  was  overwhelming  Protestant. 

Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army:  Formed  in  December  1969,  this  group 
was  not  active  prior  to  the  start  of  the  British  peacemaking  operation.  They  quickly  became 
the  most  formidable  security  threat  to  the  British  and  part  of  the  strategic  problem  during 
the  period  of  1969  to  1972.  The  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  (commonly  called  the 
Provisionals)  split  from  the  IRA  (commonly  called  Officials)  by  members  who  disagreed 
with  the  political  orientation  of  the  IRA.  They  drew  their  name  from  the  1916  proclamation 
of  the  "Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Republic."  The  Provisionals  believed  (he  IRA 
had  left  Catholics  unarmed  against  the  Protestant  backlash  from  the  civil  rights  movement, 
and  called  fora  renewal  of  the  armed  struggle. 

It  was  in  the  Provisionals'  interest  to  portray  the  conflict  as  one  against  a  colonizing 
power.  Anything  that  could  be  done  to  paint  the  British  Army  as  a  foreign  occupying 
army,  and  Great  Britain  as  the  problem  aided  the  Provisionals’  cause.  The  Ifrovisionals 
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stated  their  aims  as, 


to  end  foreign  rule  in  Ireland,  to  establish  a  32-county  Democratic  Socialist 
Republic,  based  on  the  Proclamation  of  1916,  to  restore  the  Irish  language  and 
culture  to  a  position  of  strength,  and  to  promote  a  social  order  based  on  justice  and 
Christian  principles  which  will  give  everyone  a  just  share  of  the  nation's  wealth.74 

The  Provisionals  used  terrorism  in  an  attempt  to  make  Northern  Ireland 
ungovernable,  provoke  extreme  reactions  from  the  government  that  will  further  alienate  the 
Catholic  population  from  the  government,  and  wear  down  the  will  of  the  British. 

Ulster  Defence  Association:  Formed  in  1969,  this  group  also  was  not  active 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  British  peacemaking  operation.  The  Ulster  Defence  Association 
(UDA)  was  a  legal  organization  that  usually  did  not  claim  responsibility  for  violent  acts. 
Largely  made  up  of  working-class  Protestants,  the  UDA  was  well  Financed,  well 
organized,  and  well  armed,  though  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Provisionals.  It  claimed  to 
be  a  counterterrorist  organization. 

The  UDA  was  a  loyalist  organization  which  wanted  to  maintain  Northern  Ireland's 
union  with  Great  Britain.  Idle  UDA  viewed  any  policy  or  program  which  it  could  construe 
as  compromise  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland  or  the  Catholic  population  of  Northern  Ireland 
as  betrayal.  Though  loyal .st,  the  UDA  attacked  security  forces,  and  in  fact  declared  war  on 
the  British  Army  in  1972  7  r' 

The  Democratic  Unionist  Party:  This  party  formed  in  1971  around  Ian 
Paisley  from  the  hard  liners  in  the  Official  Unionist  Party.  The  Democratic  Unionist  Party 
(DUP)  was  based  on  fundamentalist  Protestantism,  ami  Catholicism,  and  Protestant 
supremacy.  The  DUP  wanted  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  with  no  concessions  at  all. 

^Institute  tos  the  Study  <>!  (.'onJlict.  "Northern  Ireland:  tVohlerns  and  Perspectives."  p.  10. 
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The  Social  Democratic  and  Labour  Party:  The  Social  Democratic  and 
Labour  Party  (SDLP),  led  by  Gerald  Fitt,  was  formed  21  August  1970  by  six  members  of 
the  Northern  Irish  Parliament..  The  SDLPs  principle  purpose  was  to  work  fora  united 
Ireland.  It  also  advocated  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  civil 
rights,  and  proportional  representation.  The  SDLP  rejected  violence,  and  preached  political 
compromise. 


Summary  of  the  Problem 

Northern  Ireland  was  an  economic  problem  for  Britain.  Unemployment  and  poor 
housing  were  serious  problems,  and  Britain  was  sending  a  large  sum  of  money  each  year 
to  Northern  Ireland.  Economic  s  was  not,  however,  that  much  more  of  a  pioblem  in 
Northern  Ireland  than  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  It  was  certainly  die  most  depressed 
area  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  conditions  in  the  peaceful  Republic  were  worse. 

The  discriminatory  practices  of  the  Northern  Irish  government  were  a  problem  for 
Britain,  both  internally  and  internationally.  Britain  was  clearly  committed  to  reform,  and 
had  consistently  pressured  Stormont  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 
While  the  pace  of  reform  was  not  fast  enough  for  Catholic  leaders  (and  'oo  fast  for 
Protestants),  most  demands  had  already  been  met  when  the  riots  of  August  1969  broke  out. 

In  August  1969,  Britain  faced  a  complete  breakdown  of  government  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Catholics  in  the  two  ma  jor  cities  of  Northern  Ireland  had  openly  fought  the  most 
visible  instruments  of  that  government,  the  police,  to  a  standoff.  The  government  no 
longer  ruled  in  these  areas.  Instead,  "Citizen's  Defence  Committees"  ruled  them. 

Catholics  thought  they  were  defending  themselves  from  unwarranted  attack  by  Protestants, 
the  RUC,  and  the  ”B  Specials."  Outside  the  Catholic  areas,  armed  bands  of  Protestant 
extremists  roamed  the  streets.  Protestants  were  already  upset  with  their  government  for 
giving  in  to  (  ath  die  pressure  tor  reform.  The  failure  of  the  police  to  breach  the  barricades 


and  put  down  wnat  they  believed  tc  be  a  nationalist  rebellion  further  frustrated  Protestants. 
Protestants,  and  memf/  rs  of  the  government,  believed  the  riots  were  an  IRA  led  rebellion 
by  Catholics  seeking  to  urn  e  Ireland.  The  government  had  lost  its  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of 
a  significant  portion  of  the  population. 

Britain  also  faced  an  external  security  threat  from  the  Irish  Republic,  though 
unlikely.  The  Republic  still  claimed  jurisdiction  over  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  government 
was  resurfacing  the  issue.  The  Irish  army  was  certainly  no  match  for  tne  British  army,  ana 
it  was  very  unlikely  the  Republic  would  risk  such  an  encounter.  If  Britain  did  not  act  to 
restore  peace  and  Catholic  fatalities  mounted,  however,  the  Republic  may  have  intewened. 
This  was  particularly  possible  in  Derry,  close  to  the  border  and  where  Catholics  were  the 
majority.  The  Republic's  aggressive  public  statements,  and  covert  support  end 
encouragement  for  those  they  saw  as  defending  the  Catholic  minority,  reinforced  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  fears  and  misperceptions  of  die  conflict.  Even  if  the  Republic  did 
not  actively  intervene  in  the  conflict,  its  passive  support  to  the  IRA  was  a  threat  should  the 
IRA  resurge. 

The  civil  rights-  conflict,  internal  security  threat,  and  external  security  threats  were 
the  immediate  problems  facing  Britain.  British  strategy  had  to  address  there  issues 
quickly.  Each  of  these,  however,  were  only  symptoms  of  the  real  strategic  problem  for 
Britain.  The  problem  was  the  continued  existence  of  two  polarized  sects  within  Noi  them 
Ireland,  each  fearing  and  hating  the  other,  and  willing  to  use  violence  to  pursue  its  aims. 
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CHAPTER  5 


THE  STRATEGY 

In  this  chapter,  I  will  identity  Great  Britain's  strategy  for  Northern  Ireland  and  its 
effects  between  1969  and  1972.  The  British  government  did  no*  publicly  identify  its 
strategy.  Government  officials  announced  various  programs  and  actions,  but  nowhere  did 
the  government  publicly  state  its  strategy  for  solving  the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland  I 
will  deduce  the  strategy  from  the  programs  and  initiatives  enacted  by  the  government 

Britain  introduced  programs  and  initiatives  in  three  distinct  time  periods.  The  first 
time  period  was  August  1969  to  March  1970,  which  1  call  Intervention.  The  next  period. 
April  1970  to  March  1971, 1  call  Get  Tough.  The  final  period  prior  to  suspension  of  Home 
Rule,  April  1971  to  March  1977,  i  call  Internment.  I  will  identify  die  British  government 
programs  and .  tions  during  each  of  these  periods,  and  the  impact  these  had  on  the 
situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Based  «.  British  policy  during  the  period,  1  wall  deduce  the  British  strategy.  1  will 
deduce  their  desired  goal  or  end  state,  the  elements  of  national  power  they  applied,  and 
their  intent  for  each  of  these  elements.  This  will  be  the  strategy  "in  effect." 


British  Actions  and  their  Effects 


Intervention,  August  1969  -  March  1970 

The  British  Army  assumed  responsibility  for  internal  security  in  Northern  Ireland 
19  August  1969.  Cathofics  welcomed  the  intervention,  seeing  the  army  as  their  protector 
from  Protestant  mobs  and  the  Protestant-dominated  Stormont  government  and  RUC. 

Many  Protestants  saw  the  intervention  as  pro-Catholic  and  an  imposition  on  their  rights  of 
self-government 

British  Pn  ne  Minister  Harold  Wilson  and  Northern  Irish  Prime  Minister  James 
Chichester-Clark  announced  the  army  intervention  after  meeting  in  London  19  August 
1969.  The  General  Officer  Commanding  (GOC)  in  Northern  Ireland,  Lieutenant  General 
lan  H.  Freeland,  was  given  command  of  the  "B-Spedals"  and  that  portion  of  the  PUC 
assigned  to  riot  duty.  They  asserted  the  conflict  was  purely  an  internal  affair,  and  that  the 
constitutional  position  of  Northern  Ireland  was  not  an  issue.  Britain  rejected  any  United 
Nations  or  Republic  of  Ireland  involvement  in  Northern  Ireland.76  The  two  Prims 
Ministers  also  announced  after  their  meeting  that: 

•  Northern  Ireland  agreed  to  establish  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  violence. 

-  Britain  would  "temporarily  station  two  senior  civil  servants  in  Belfast  to  represent 
the  increased  'oncem"  of  the  British  government.  (On  22  August,  .1.  Oliver  Wright, 
deputy  undersecretary  of  state  in  the  Foreign  &  Commonwealth  Of  fice  was  assigned  to 
Chichester- Clark’s  office.  A.S.  Baker,  assistant  secretary  at  the  Home  Affairs  Office,  was 
assigned  to  the  home  affairs  minister.77) 


1  ""Seven  |x>tnr  (Xx  laration,"  Tintrs  ( London).  2.0  August  I  *><»*■>.  p.  I 
^Whitehall's  Men  for  Stormont,"  lime",  (I  on, Ion),  .'  I  August  1 96‘).  p.  I 


-  Stormont  would  appeal  to  the  public  to  surrender  unauthorized  weapons  under  an 
amnesty. 

-  "In  order  that  British  troops  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  internal  security  role  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  two  governments  will  discuss  ...  the  future  of  the  civilian 
security  services  of  Northern  Ireland  which  will  take  over  when  those  troops  withdraw."78 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  stated  later  that  day  he  believed  the  "B-Specials"  should  be 
phased  out  of  riot  control,  and  that  disarming  them  as  the  Catholics  demanded  would  be 
General  Freeland's  decision.  He  said  the  British  government  expected  Stormont  to  proceed 
with  "full  momentum  in  putting  into  effect  civil  rights  programs  dealing  vif  .ousing,  jobs 
and  local  voting.  There  is  no  good  sending  troops  if  the  cause  of  riots  are  not  dealt 
with."79 

Stormont  formed  the  advisory  board  to  reorganize  the  police  and  re-examine  the 
role  of  the  "B-Specials"  on  21  August  This  commission  was  headed  by  Lord  Hunt,  with 
Sir  James  Robertson,  chief  constable  of  Glasgow,  and  Robert  Mark,  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  Force.80 

The  impartial  investigation  of  the  violence  promised  by  the  two  Prime  Ministers 
was  in  fact  already  underway.  Stormont  had  ordered  the  inquiry  in  March  1969.  this 
three  member  commission  was  headed  by  lord  Cameron,  a  Scottish  High  Court  judge, 
with  Sir  John  Biggart  and  James  J.  Campbell,  both  faculty  membeis  of  Queen's 
University,  Belfast. 

The  army  quickly  separated  th-  Catholic  art!  Protestant  mobs.  Fite  army  initially 
made  no  attempt  to  tear  down  the  ( 'acholic  bameudes.  instead,  the  army  simply  separated 
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the  two  groups,  dispersed  crowds  and  prevented  violence.  On  22  August,  General 
Freeland  ordered  the  "B-Specials"  to  turn  in  their  weapons.  The  Specials  had  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  weapons  at  home.  He  emphasized  they  were  not  being  disarmed, 
but  that  their  weapons  were  being  bi  ught  under  control.8 1 

Catholic  leaders  in  Northern  Ireland  saw  the  Wilson  -  Chichester-Clark 
announcement  as  a  victory.  Catholics  welcomed  the  army  as  an  impartial,  professional 
force  that  would  protect  them.  Citizen's  Defence  Associations  in  the  Catholic  areas  of 
Derry  and  Belfast  expressed  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  army  to  eventually  remove 
their  barricades.  They  continued  to  deny  the  Stormont  government's  legitimacy,  however, 
and  demanded  more  be  done  to  control  the  "B-Specials."  An  announcement  by  an 
underground  radio  calling  itself  Radio  Free  Belfast  said  Catholic  barricades  would  remain 
in  place  until  the  "B-Specials"  were  disbanded,  and  the  Stormont  government  was  taken 
over  by  Westminster.82 

Protestant  reaction  was  mixed.  Ian  Paisley  said  Stormont  had  "capitulated  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  "8  3  In  August,  an  entire  platoon  of  "B-  Specials"  resigned  in 
protest  of  the  order  to  turn  in  their  weapons.84  On  25  August,  many  members  of  the  RIJC 
submitted  a  petition  to  Stormont  protesting  what  they  called  Prime  Minister  Wilson's 
implication  that  the  RUC  was  not  impartial.  The  petition  said,  "We  are  greatly  perturbed  at 
the  ever  increasing  amount  oi  anti-police  propaganda  and  demand  that  steps  be  immediately 
taken  by  the  appropriate  authorities  to  insure  that  the  truth  be  propagated  to  Lite  public."85 

Stormont  officials  tried  to  reassure  everyone  that  they  were  still  in  control.  Prime 
Minister  Chichester  (hark  said  the  decision  to  turn  security  over  to  the  army  was  his 

8  *  "'Specials’  (inns  are  Called  In."  Tunes  (tendon),  23  August  l%9,  p  1 

8-Ricliard  Man.ihach,  ed„  Northern  Ireland:  Haifa  Ceraurs  of  Partition,  p  33. 
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proposal.  Development  Minister  Brian  Faulkner  said  20  August  that  despite  Britain’s 
increased  role,  "there  is  absolutely  no  diminution  in  the  powers  of  the  Northern  Ireland 
government."  Faulkner  also  vowed  the  "IKS pedals”  would  not  be  disarmed  nor 
dissolved.86 

The  Republic  of  Ireland  continued  to  press  for  Unbed  Nations  action.  On 
20  August.,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  adjourned  without  a  vote  or;  the 
Republic's  appeal  to  place  the  dispute  on  the  Council  agenda.  External  Affairs  Minister 
Patrick  J  Hillery  said  this  was  not  a  defeat  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  Security  Council  action 
"left  the  question  open."  He  added,  'I  have  opened  with  U  Thant  (Secretary  General)  and 
the  United  Nations  tne  whole  question  of  trying  to  do  something  about  the  situation."8  ‘ 

Taoiseach  Lynch  sain  20  August  that  British  troops  should  be  withdrawn  and 
replaced  with  a  United  Nations  force.  His  government  predicted  the  policies  announced 
19  August  would  do  little  to  solve  "the  political,  social  and  economic  injustices  from  which 
the  minority  in  the  six  counties  have  suffered  so  grievously  and  for  so  long."  The 
government  aatement  of  2!  August  reaffirmed  the  Republic's  claim  to  Northern  Ireland, 
and  rejected  the  British-Northern  Irish  assertion  that  responsibility  for  Northern  Ireland 
was  an  internal  British  affair.  Lynch  also  condemned  any  IRA  interference  iri  Northern 
Ireland.88  On  28  August,  Taoiseach  Lynch  proposed  negotiations  with  Britain  to  merge 
the  Republic  and  Northern  Ireland  into  a  single  federal  state.  He  saiu  he  recognized  there 
were  problems  standing  in  the  way  of  creating  such  a  state,  but  that  they  were  not 
insurmountable.81* 
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On  29  August  1969,  Westminster  and  Stormont  issued  a  joint  program  for  civil 
rights  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  plan  was  the  resuit  of  talks  between  British  Home 
Secretary  James  Callaghan  and  Stormont  officials  in  Belfast  27  to  29  August.  The 
proposals  dealt  with  abolishing  bias  in  employment,  housing,  and  local  voting  rights.  The 
announcement  also  said: 

-  A  community  relations  tvwd.  composed  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  should  be 
formed  to  promote  good  relations. 

-  Stormont  would  introduce  legislation  to  create  a  mechanism  to  investigate  citizen's 
grievances  against  local  authorities,  in  addition  to  the  Parliamentary  commissioner  already 
aporoved. 

-•  Britain  would  provide  £250,000  in  relief  money  tor  victims  of  the  summer 
violence.90 

Mr.  Callaghan  said  that  the  Catholic  barricades  in  Belfast  and  Derry  should  be 
removed  in  light  of  these  re  for  m  proposals.  Out  they  would  not  be  dismantled  forcibly.0 1 

Catholics  refused  ap)>eais  to  remove  the  barricades.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Derry  Citizen's  Defense  Association  raid  31  Angus!  it  would  maintain  the  barricades  until  it 
saw  concrete  evidence  the  reform  program  would  be  carried  out.  It  said  it  would  discuss 
the  eventual  removal  of  the  barricades  with  British  military  authorities.  They  rejected  a 
British  request  to  station  military  police  in  the  Bogside  to  stop  an  outbreak  of  thefts,  saving 
they  would  use  their  own  volunteer  force  to  patrol  the  area.0 : 

lan  Paisley  denounced  the  reform  proposals,  saying  ( ’aiiaghan  had  given  Catholics 
"a  charter  for  revolution  and  violence,"  and  <  'hichesfer  (  I  irk  had  been  "coerced,  cajoled 
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and  bullied."93  Protestants  in  Belfast  and  Derry  built  barricades  of  their  own  in  protest  of 
the  government  refusal  to  remove  the  Catholic  barricades.  '“Tie  Ulster  Volunteer  Force,  in  a 
letter  delivered  to  the  Belfast  office  of  die  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  1  September, 
threatened  it  would  act  d'  Catholics  did  not  remove  fie  barricades,94 

The  issue  of  the  bairicades  provoked  a  series  of  violent  incidents  involving  British 
troops  4- 14  September  in  Bel fist.  On  4  September,  Protestants  overturned  trucks  and  car 
to  set  up  barricades  of  their  own.  On  5  and  6  September,  Ian  Paisley  was  brought  out  by 
police  to  successfully  calm  his  followers  and  prevent  them  marching  on  the  Catholic  Falls 
Road  area.  British  troops  used  tear  gas  on  7  September  for  the  first  time  to  disperse  about 
three-thousand  Catholics  and  Protestants  confronting  each  other  across  a  barricade. 
Protestants  attacked  three  British  army  trucks  on  12  September  when  creeps  intervened  in  a 
clash  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Two  British  soldiers  were  shot  to  death  in 
separate  incidents  14  September.95 

On  9  September,  Prime  Minister  Chichester-Clark  announced  the  construction  of 
the  "peace  line"  in  Bel  fast.  This  barrier  of  7-foot-high  iron  railing  fence  was  erected  by  the 
British  army  between  the  Protestant  Shankiil  Road  district  and  the  Catholic  Falls  Road  area 
to  replace  die  barricades.  The  "peace  line"  was  completed  15  September,  and  that  day  the 
British  government  demanded  all  barricades  be  removed  and  rejected  Catholic  pre¬ 
conditions.  The  demand  was  issued  by  Home  Secretary  (  ailaghan  after  meeting  with 
Prune  Minister  Wilson,  IX- ten.se  Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Baker,  and  General  Freeland.  Hie 
Ventral  Detense  t  emmittee.  claiming  to  represent  seventy  five  thousand  Catholics,  issued 
a  list  of  conditions  lor  removing  the  barricades’  adequate  military  protection;  suspension  of 
the  Special  Powers  Act;  arai  assurance  that  Britain  would  act  if  Stormont  failed  to 
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implement  promised  reforms.  Catholics  dismantled  their  barricades  in  Belfast  beginning 
IS  September  after  negotiations  between  General  Freeland's  Chief  of  Staff,  leaders  of  the 
Central  Defense  Committee,  and  the  local  Catholic  priest  Father  Murphy.  By  morning  of 
17  August,  all  the  barricades  had  been  taken  down.  Protestants  promptly  burnt  out  three 
Catholic  houses,  and  Catholics  rebuilt  the  barricades.  Father  Murphy  and  General  Freeland 
negotiated  directly,  and  the  Catholics  again  took  down  the  barricades.96 

I.x>rd  Cameron's  report,  made  public  1 1  September  1969,  upheld  Catholic  and  civil 
rights  leader's  charges  of  government  discrimination  and  police  misconduct.  The  report 
disagreed  with  contentions  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was  a  pretext  for  subversion.  It 
p-aised  the  Northern  Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association,  but  criticized  People's  Democracy  as 
a  group  "dedicated  to  extreme  left-wing  political  objectives."  The  report  found  some 
policemen  were  guilty  of  assault  and  malicious  damage  to  property  in  the  Catholic  Bog  side 
district,  and  had  used  batons  and  water  cannons  indiscriminately  iri  Derry  in  October  1968. 
The  report  confirmed  Catholic  charges  of  gerrymandering  and  abuse  of  power  by  local 
Unionist  officials,  but  praised  Stormont  for  promising  to  implement  reforms.97 

Stormont  praised  the  Cameron  Commission's  report  "for  widespread  public  study 
and  reflection."98  Bernadette  Devlin,  singled  out  by  the  report  as  one  who  would  support 
violence,  claimed  the  report  "fails  to  deal  with  basic  social  problems  of  housing,  low- 
wages,  unemployment  and  self  interested  government."99  The  report  had  little  real  effect 
on  the  conflict.  T  he  repot  t  only  confirmed  what  all  in  Northern  Ireland  knew  to  be  true, 
and  the  I  'nionist  leaders  in  Stormont  believed  their  reform  proposals  would  correct  the 
problems  well  enough  to  satisfy  the  Catholic  rmnontv  1  lie  findings  were  somewhat 
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shocking  to  the  Westminster  government,  and  the  British  {people  who  had  long  left 
Northern  Irish  internal  affairs  to  Stormont.  Westminster  seemed  to  believe  the  reforms 
already  promised  were  adequate  to  address  the  problems  found  by  Lx>rd  Cameron. 
Westminster  advanced  no  new  initiatives  in  response  to  the  report 

Publication  of  the  Hunt  Report  on  10  October  1969,  however,  did  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  the  conflict  The  report  recommended  the  RUC  be  disarmed  and 
relieved  of  all  military  duties.  It  recommended  the  "B-Specials"  be  disbanded  and  replaced 
by  a  smaller,  locally  recruited,  part-time  police  force  under  the  control  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  British  troops  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  report  also  urged  more  Catholics  be 
recruited  for  the  RUC.  The  report  was  published  in  a  joint  Westminster -Stormont 
announcement  that  also  promised  a  new  work  program  under  which  the  government  would 
provide  £2  million  and  create  twenty-five  hundred  new  jobs  in  the  coming  winter.100 
Prime  Minister  Chichester-Clark  immediately  accepted  the  recommendations  in  principle, 
prompting  the  resignation  of  Anthony  Peacocke,  inspector  general  of  the  RUC. 

Reaction  to  the  Hunt  Report  was  immediate  and  violent.  Ian  Paisley  called  the 
report  a  "complete  and  absolute  sellout  to  the  Roman  Catholic  civil  rights  movement."1 0 1 
Protestant  riots  in  Belfast  the  night  of  1 1  October  killed  three  persons,  including  one 
policeman.  A  Protestant  crowd  of  about  fifteen  hundred  attempted  to  storm  a  Catholic 
apartment  building.  A  combined  force  of  Bnush  troops  and  policemen  stopped  the  crowd 
and  cordoned  off  the  apartments.  The  Protestant  crowd  opened  fire  with  guns  and  gasoline 
bombs.  Police  responded  with  tear  gas.  and  troops  returned  fire.  Ihe  battle  continued 
until  s  a.m.  on  ]  2  October  Afterward.  British  troops  ranted  lYotestant  homes  in  the 
Shankill  Road  district  ,uul  seized  weapons  and  animumtio.,  .'  o: 
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Britain  and  Stormont,  initiated  police  reform  in  November  i  969,  implementing  some 
of  the  Hunt  Report's  recommendations.  A  White  Paper  issued  in  London  12  November 
announced  the  formation  of  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment  (UDR)  to  assist  the  regular 
British  army  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  UDR  would  form  i  January  1970  as  a  six  thousand 
man  regiment,  and  take  over  all  paramilitary  duties  from  the  "B-Specials"  on  1  April  1970, 
The  UDR  was  to  help  British  troops  protect  the  border  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and 
guard  key  installations.103  A  White  Paper  issued  by  the  Northern  Ireland  Home  Affairs 
Ministry  on  12  November  announced  the  creation  of  a  new'  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary 
Reserve  (RUCR),  which  would  also  become  operational  !  April  1970.  The  RUCK  would 
be  a  fifteen  hundred  man,  unarmed  force  to  assist  the  regular  police.104 

In  December  1969,  the  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army  (PIRA  or  ".Proves") 
formed  from  a  split  in  the  IRA  in  Belfast  The  IRA  was  discredited  by  its  inability  to 
defend  Catholic  areas  in  August  1969.  The  Provisionals  broke  with  the  Dunlin-led 
"Official"  IRA  which  had  shifted  away  from  violence  toward  political  action.  This  split  had 
been  developing  for  some  years.  When  the  IRA  was  unprepared  for  the  violence  in  August 
1969,  and  unable  to  supply  weapons  to  defend  Catholic  neighborhoods,  they  were 
discredited.  "IRA  l  ran  away”  appeared  in  graffiti  on  walls  in  Belfast.'05 

The  IRA  leadership  in  Dublin  established  a  nine  county  Northern  Command,  and 
decided  to  end  die  king  practice  of  absteniionism.  in  which  IRA/Sinn  I-ein  candidates 
refused  to  take  their  seats  if  elected.  They  decided  to  form  a  united,  "national  liberation 
front"  to  try  and  unite  the  traditional  Republicans  with  Inc  sort  of  leftists  Bernadette  Devlin 
was  at  inn.  ting.  Hu*  IRA  ( 'on  vent  ion  held  in  Dublii;  m  IXvember  I960  voted  to  tecogm/e 
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the  Stormont,  Dublin,  and  Westminster  governments  de  facto,  and  end  abstentioriism.10'’ 
Dissenters  believed  the  IRA  had  abandoned  a  moral  principle,  and  withdrew  to  form  a 
Provisional  Army  Council.  This  Council  denounced  the  IRA's  emphasis  on  politics,  failure 
to  maintain  the  basic  military  role  of  the  IRA,  and  inability  to  defend  Catholics  of  Belfast. 
The  Provisionals  proclaimed: 


We  declare  our  allegiance  to  the  32-County  Irish  Republic  proclaimed  at  Easter 
1916,  established  by  the  first  Dail  Eireann  in  1919,  overthrown  by  force  of  arms  in 
1922  and  suppressed  to  this  day  by  the  existing  British-imposed  Six-County  and 
26-County  partition  states. ...  We  call  on  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  in  exile  for 
increased  support  towards  defending  our  people  in  the  North  and  the  eventual 
achievement  of  the  full  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  freedom  of 
Ireland.107 


The  Belfast  IRA  had  grown  from  about  one  hundred  fifty  members  in  August:  1969 
to  more  than  six  hundred  by  December.  The  Provisionals  attracted  about  four  hundred  of 
these  at  the  time  of  the  split,  and  began  attracting  republican  purists  in  the  Republic  that  had 
been  out  of  the  IRA  for  some  time.  The  Provisionals  spent  the  winter  organizing  anti 
arming,  but  emphasized  their  har  d  line  military  policy  was  riot  a  return  to  an  open  campaign 
or  pointless  provocation,  it  was  a  determination  to  "defend  the  people  of  the  north  from  the 
forces  of  British  imperialism."108 

A  small  working  group  under  Northern  Ireland  Attorney  General  Basil  Kelly 
recommended  ending  the  Special  Powers  Act  in  January  1970.  Kelly's  group  said  die  act 
was  despotic,  and  much  of  it  meaningless  or  unenforceable  or  both.  He  believed  only  the 
power  of  internment  was  o!  use,  and  recommended  a  new  Act  eliminating  everything  else 
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This  new  Act  should  also  require  prior  consent  of  Parliament  to  introduce  internment, 
rather  than  only  the  signature  of  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  as  in  the  current  Act.  This 
extensive  redesign  of  the  Special  Powers  Act  would  also  meet  one  of  the  Catholic  demands 
in  a  fashion  Protestants  could  accept,  but  required  Westminster  approval.  Home  Minister 
James  Callaghan  rejected  the  proposal.  He  believed  it  would  be  better  "to  let  the  old  Act 
fall  into  disuse"  rather  than  draft  a  new  one  deliberately  re-introducing  the  power  of 
internment.109 

Violence  resurged  in  January  1970.  It  started  4  January  when  soldiers  dispersing  a 
Protestant  crowd  in  the  Catholic  Bogside  district  of  Derry  were  pelted  with  rocks  and 
bottles.  There  was  scattered  violence  through  January,  with  Protestant  extremists  trying  to 
break  through  the  "peace  line"  into  Catholic  areas.  Throughout  February,  civil  rights 
activists  defied  the  Public  Order  Act  by  conducting  sit-ins,  but  there  was  little  violence.  In 
March,  civil  rights  parades  protesting  unemployment  ended  in  a  rock  throwing 
confrontation  with  police  in  Derry.1 10  Mostly,  early  1970  was  calm  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Westminster  seemed  to  believe  they  had  the  problem  under  control,  and  undertook  no  new 
initiatives  nor  made  any  real  progress  toward  reform.  Oliver  Wright,  the  first  UK 
representative  sent  to  establish  the  "political  presence"  in  Northern  Ireland,  said  on  leaving 
in  March  1970.  "Cheer  up!  Things  are  better  than  you  think."1 1 1  His  replacement,  Ronald 
Burroughs,  was  not  so  optimistic  as  the  Orange  Parade  season  approached,  but  his 
warnings  were  dismissed 

During  this  jx-riod,  Britain  used  the  army  to  separate  the  combatants  and  prevent 
violence.  The  annv  was  used  as  an  impartial  force,  with  more  violent  confrontations  with 
Protestants  than  Ca'hohes.  in  fact,  Britain's  Ministry  of  IX1  fence  agreed  in  March  F>70  to 
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set  up  a  full  sc  ie  military  intelligence  unit  in  Northern  Ireland,  primarily  to  investigate 
Protestant  extremists.1 12  Politically,  Britain  stood  by  the  Stormont  government  as  the 
legitimate  gove?  unent  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  pressed  it  to  reform  itself.  All  reforms  and 
‘.he  few  economic  and  social  measures  announced  were  announced  jointly  with  the 
Stormont  government,  and  were  to  be  implemented  by  Stormont.  Britain  also  refused  any 
outside  participation  in  resolving  I  ae  conflict. 

The  army  restored  a  semblance  of  order,  and  swiftly  put  down  outbreaks  of 
violence.  The  Provisional  IRA  formed  but  was  relatively  inactive.  Most  violence  was 
caused  by  unorganized  crowds  or  small  groups  of  extremists.  The  announced  reforms, 
however,  angered  Protestant  extremists  and  Catholics  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pace  of 
the  reforms.  Catholic  areas  were  still  controlled  by  the  Citizen's  Defense  Associations,  not 
the  Stormont  government.  Britain  did  not  try  to  bring  these  areas  under  Stormont  control, 
nor  did  Britain  recognize  any  legitimacy  for  these  Associations  or  involve  Catholic  leaders 
in  the  reform  pnreess. 

Get  lough,  April  ld7«  -  March  IS  'I 

The  first  conflict  l*  tween  British  coops ami  Irish  (Tholic  eh  dians  since  partition 
broke  out  1  April  1P70.  A  luniorOrangt  baud  prepa>-  m:  1  for  an  out  »i  town  rally  marched 
up  and  down  a  road  overt  aging  die  Catcolii  B;  livinu  h  ,  district  !  Bellas!,  practicing 
their  traditional  Orange  music.  When  they  renamed  !r<  n  iheir  rails  m  Bang  a  that  night 
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four-hundred  youths  throwing  bottles  and  stones  built  up  on  one  side,  with  an  excited 
crowd  of  Protestant  marchers  on  the  other.  Twenty-five  soldiers  were  injured  that  night. 

When  rioting  started  again  the  next  evening  in  Ballymurphy,  the  Anny  responded 
with  six-hundred  troops,  armored  cars,  and  tear  gas.  The  Provisional  IRA  and  members  of 
the  Official  IRA  actually  tried  to  restrain  the  Catholic  youths,  and  were  caught  between  the 
mob  and  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  Provisionals  present  in  Ballymurphy  told  reporters  later, 
'"The  Provos  had  been  in  existence  only  four  months  at  that  time.  Our  full-time  active 
strength  was  no  more  than  thirty.  The  last  thing  we  wanted  was  a  confrontation  with  the 
British  Army  or  the  Protestants."1 13  Sean  MacStiofain,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Provisionals, 
wrote  later,  "At  that  stage  we  were  not  seeking  a  confrontation  with  the  British  army."1 14 

In  response  to  this  violence.  General  Freeland  announced  3  April  1970  a  "get 
tough"  policy.  He  said  that  rioters  throwing  petrol  bombs  were  "liable  to  be  shot  dead"  if 
they  ignored  soldiers'  warnings.  An  IRA  spokesman  in  Belfast  responded  on  5  April  that 
civilians  were  killed  by  British  troops,  the  IRA  would  shoot  British  troops  in  reprisal. 
Genera!  Freeland  said  on  6  April  the  Army  might  not  be  able  to  remain  in  Northern  Ireland 
if  it  id  not  get  more  axipe ration  from  the  people.  He  said  he  was  not  optimistic,  and 
warnt  1  the  IRA  not  to  tire  on  British  troops,  saying  (us  troops  had  the  firepower  to  win. 
ienei.  1  Freeland's  intimation  that  tnx>ps  might  be  withdrawn  frightened  both  Unionists 
and  nat  on  liists  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  stated  7  April  British 
trimps  oi  id  remain  as  long  as  they  were  needed  to  keep  the  peace.1 1  s 

As  ae  Orange  marching  season  approached,  Ronald  Burroughs  argued  the  marches 
should  Iv  banned.  The  Westminster  government  was  prctx'cupicd  with  general  elections  at 
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this  time.  Based  on  the  relative  quiet  of  the  first  few  months  of  1970,  W  stminster  decided 
not  to  force  Chichester-Clark  to  ban  the  marches. 

The  first  march  in  Belfast  on  3  June  1970  passed  along  the  boundary  of  one  of  the 
most  militant  Catholic  areas,  the  Ardoyne,  The  RUC  had  not  informed  the  British  Army 
Colonel  in  charge  of  the  local  area  of  the  route.  When  he  saw  the  marchers  approaching, 
he  tried  to  divert  them  a  few  hundred  yards  before  the  Ardoyne.  In  response,  Protestants 
rioted  for  two  days. 

On  18  June  1970,  the  Conservatives  defeated  the  Labour  party  in  the  general 
election.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  Edward  Heath.  The  Conservatives  were  allied  with 
the  Unionist  Party,  and  had  run  on  a  manifesto  declaring  support  of  Stormont.  The 
Unionist  Party  kept  eight  of  the  twelve  Northern  Irish  seats  in  Westminster.  Protestant 
extremist  Ian  Paisley  won  the  seat  for  Antrim  North  as  a  Protestant  Unionist.  People's 
Democracy  gained  a  second  seat,  with  Frank  McManus  from  South  Tyrone  joining 
Bernadette  Devlin  from  Mid-Ulster.  Gerard  Fitt  of  the  Republican  labour  Party  was 
reelected  from  West  Belfast. 

The  Joint  Security  Committee  met  at  Stormont  24  lune  to  consider  how  to  handle 
the  next  Orange  marches  scheduled  for  27  and  28  June  in  Belfast.  Ronald  Burroughs 
thought  the  marches  must  be  banned.  Burroughs'  contacts  in  the  Catholic  community  had 
warned  him  the  IRA  would  attempt  to  repel  the  marchers  from  C  atholic  areas.  Arthur 
Young,  head  of  the  RUC,  agreed.  Chichester  Clark,  however,  believed  banning  the 
marches  would  dcstroY  his  position  in  the  Unionist  Party.  General  Freeland  believed  the 
Protestants  would  march  even  if  the  parades  were  banned,  and  legal  marches  would  be 
easier  to  control  than  illegal  ones  Freeland  lx*! le veil  the  experience  of  3  June  showed 
forcible  interference  with  the  marches  was  not  practical.  Aecoidmg  to  accounts  of  the 
meeting,  he  sank  "It  is  easier  to  push  them  through  the  Ardovne  than  to  control  the 


Shankill."  He  did  argue  for  re-routing  the  marches  away  from  sensitive  and  more  militant 
Catholic  areas  voluntarily.  General  Freeland  recommended  the  RUC  negotiate  with  the 
Orange  Order  to  re-route  the  parades.1 16 

The  Orangemen  did  not  agree  to  re-route  their  marches.  The  Joint  Security 
Committee  decided  on  26  June  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  except  permit  the 
marches.  Burroughs  strongly  disagreed,  and  exercised  his  option  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
British  Prime  Minister.  He  reached  the  Prime  Minister  at  midnight,  and  told  him  bloodshed 
was  inevitable  unless  he  stepped  in  and  banned  the  marches.  Mr.  Heath  consulted  his  new 
Home  Secretary,  Reginald  Maudling,  and  decided  not  to  intervene.1 17 

The  march  on  Saturday,  27  June  caused  riots  all  over  Belfast  throughout  the  day. 
The  arrest  of  Bernadette  Devlin  that  evening  to  begin  serving  a  six-month  sentence  for  her 
participation  in  the  August  1969  Derry  riots  further  aggravated  the  situation.  (Devlin  had 
finally  lost  her  apj^al.  General  Freeland  called  her  arrest  that  evening,  ’  A  ridiculous  piece 
of  timing.")1 18  The  Provisional  IRA  was  involved  in  two  significant  shooting  incidents. 
The  first  was  in  the  Ardoyne,  where  Protestants  and  Provisional  IRA  members  exchanged 
gunfire  for  thirty  minutes,  leaving  three  Protestants  dead.  Haeh  side  insisted  the  other 
started  the  shooting. 

The  second  stunning  engagement  was  in  the  Short  Strand  in  east  Belfast.  This 
small  Catholic  enclave  of  six  thousand  is  among  sixty-thousand  Protestants  along  the  cast 
shore  of  the  lagan  river.  Shortly  after  10  p  in.,  a  group  of  Ifrotestants  tried  to  set  lire  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  area,  St.  Matthew's.  They  failed,  but  did  set  fire  to  the  sexton’s 
house.  Stormont  MP  Paddy  Kennedy  who  was  at  St.  Matthew's,  went  to  the  near  by 
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Mountpottinger  RUC  station  to  ask  for  protection  for  the  church.  He  was  told  frie  army 
and  RUC  were  already  over  taxed,  and  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  Belfast  Brigade  Commander  of  the  Provisional  IRA,  Billy  McKee,  the  Third 
Battalion  Commander,  Billy  Kelly,  and  some  armed  locals  moved  into  the  churchyard  to 
defend  the  church.  Kelly  claimed  later  he  asked  both  RUC  and  an  army  patrol  for  help,  but 
was  turned  down.  Kelly  was  particularly  concerned  that  the  army  had  blocked  all  the 
bridges  leading  from  west  Belfast.  Kelly  saw  this  as  trapping  the  Short  Strand  between  the 
river  and  the  Protestants  armed  with  petrol  bombs.  (The  army  had  blocked  the  bridges  to 
prevent  Protestants  from  the  Shankill  from  moving  into  the  area)  When  the  Protestants 
resumed  their  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  church  around  1 1  p.m.,  the  Provisional  IRA  men 
engaged  them  in  a  gun  battle.  The  batde  lasted  until  5  a.m.,  when  the  army  arrived. 

During  the  batde,  the  army  had  been  completely  engaged  ir.  west  Belfast.  The  one  platoon 
General  Freeland  attempted  to  send  to  the  Short  Strand  was  turned  away  by  Protestants. 
Two  Protestants  were  dead  on  the  scene,  two  died  later  from  wounds,  and  several  more 
were  wounded.  One  Provisional  IRA  man  was  killed,  and  McKee  was  seriously 
wounded.1  |tJ  Once  again,  the  Orange  parades  had  been  the  catalyst  for  violence  in  Belfast. 
Commenting  to  a  friend,  Ronald  Burroughs  said  of  the  decision  to  allow  the  Orange 
parades  of  June  1970,  "That  was  the  greatest  single  miscalculation  1  have  ever  seen  made  in 
the  course  of  my  whole  life."1 

Stormont  passed  two  bills  on  1  July  to  provide  for  tougher  action  against  rioters. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Bill  provided  mandatory  jail  terms  for  various  riot  offenses.  Sir 
Autiiur  Young  thought  the  hill  unnecessary.  He  saw  it  making  his  job  even  more  difficult, 
but  lie  was  not  consulted.  General  I  reelaml,  w  hose-  tnx>ps  would  make  the  riot  related 
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arrests,  saw  no  problem,  but  thought  it  was  too  little  too  late.  The  most  immediate  impact 
of  the  bill  was  chaos  in  the  courts.  The  required  a  six  month  minimum  jail  sentence  for 
anyone  convicted  of  "riotous  behaviour",  "disorderly  behaviour"  or  ’’behaviour  likely  to 
cause  a  breach  of  the  peace."  The  last  two  charges,  however,  were  those  routinely  used  by 
the  RUC  to  deal  with  every  day  pub  brawls  and  other  non-riot  related  disturbances. 

The  Criminal  Justice  Bill  remained  in  force  1  July  to  17  December  1970,  when  it 
was  repealed  Under  tins  bill,  two  hundred  sixty  nine  people  were  charged  with  riotous  or 
disorderly  behavior,  and  one  hundred  nine  were  tried  and  convicted.  The  Sunday  Times 
(London)  wrote,  "Predictably,  too,  the  new  Act  in  operation,  so  far  from  expunging  bias, 
became  in  Catholic  eyes  the  second  most  repressive  piece  of  legislation  (after  the  Special 
Powers  Act)  at  the  Unionists'  command.  Ami  the  Army  was  the  instrument  which 
enforced  it." 1 2 1 

The  second  bill  passed  1  July  was  the  Prevention  of  Incitement  to  Hatred  Bill  This 
bill  made  it  illegal : 

(a)  to  use  threatening,  abusive  or  insulting  language  to  incite  or  foment  ill-will 
toward  or  arouse  the  fear  of  any  section  of  the  community  on  account  of  religious 
belief,  color,  race  or  ethnic  or  national  origin; 

(b)  to  publish  spurious  statements  or  reports  known  to  be  false  with  intent  to 
provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace  likely  to  stir  up  hatred  or  fear  on  the  basis  of  religion 
or  race.122 

This  Act  accomplished  nothing.  The  fust  prosecution  under  it  was  not  brought  until 
December  1971 .  Three  men  were  charged  with  trying  to  stir  up  hatred  against  Catholics  by 
publishing  a  song.  "I  was  born  under  the  Union  Jack."  They  were  defended  by  Stormont 
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MP  Desmond  Boal  and  acquitted.  The  Attorney-General  had  earlier  acknowledged  that 
intent  was  almost  impossible  to  prove, 

'Hie  Join'.  Security  Committee  met  again  1  July  1970  to  discuss  the  violence  of  the 
previous  weekend  The  committee  concluded  that  the  trouble  had  spread  because  the  army 
had  n*  t  responded  with  enough  toughness  to  the  initial  outbreak  of  violence.  The 
committee  decided  on  a  show  of  force  to  restore  the  appearance  that  the  army  was  in 
control.  The  army  would  put  down  the  very  next  incident  with  maximum  force.  Lord 
Balneil,  British  Defense  Minister,  agreed  to  this  policy  on  2  July.123 

That  next  incident  occurred  3  July.  Acting  on  intelligence  from  police  raids  in 
London,  the  army  sent  a  small  contingent  into  Balkan  Street,  in  the  Lower  Falls,  to  seize  an 
arms  cache  around  4:30  p.m.  The  Lower  Falls  was  a  Catholic  area  in  the  center  of  Belfast. 
The  IRA  in  the  Falls  was  the  Officials,  rather  than  the  more  radical  Provisionals.  During 
the  arms  raid,  a  crowd  gathered  at  either  end  of  the  road.  When  the  soldiers  tried  to  get 
back  to  their  vehicles  around  5:30  p.m.,  the  crowd  blocked  them.  Trying  to  maneuver  then 
armored  personnel  carriers  through  the  crowd,  one  of  the  vehicles  backed  up  and  crushed  a 
man  to  death  against  a  railing.  The  crowd  began  throwing  stones;  the  soldiers  dismounted 
to  face  them.  Three  companies  of  troops  were  sent  to  rescue  the  trapped  soldiers.  Some  of 
the  rescuers  became  trapped  themselves.  They  used  CS  gas  to  try  and  break  out,  and  as  the 
gas  drifted  into  adjacent  streets,  the  crowd  grew.  More  troops  were  stmt  in  to  rescue  the 
rescuers.  The  confusion,  army  presence,  and  the  size  and  anger  of  the  crowd  grew.  By 
6:00  p.m.,  the  crowd  was  throwing  nail  and  petrol  bombs  at  the  soldiers.  Around  6:30 
p  m„.  Provisional  IRA  leader  Billy  McKee  telephoned  one  of  the  Official  IRA  leaders  in  the 
Falls  and  asked  if  he  needed  heip.  McKee  says  the  Official  told  hiri  they  were  going  to 
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take  on  the  British  army,  and  McKee  told  him  he  was  mad.  The  Provisionals  did  not  join 
in  the  fighting. 

By  about  7:00  p.m.,  the  army  had  withdrawn  from  the  Falls  and  cordoned  it  off. 

At  8:20  p.m.,  the  army  moved  in  again,  with  troops  of  the  Black  Watch  and  Life  Guards, 
to  bring  the  area  under  control.  These  troops  were  so  new  to  Belfast  that  they  had  driven 
straight  from  the  ferry  when  it  berfr~4  at  Belfast  docks.  The  local  IRA  fired  on  the 
soldiers,  and  they  returned  fire  and  deluged  the  area  with  CS.  At  10:00  p.m.,  General 
Freeland  declared  a  curfew  over  the  Falls  area,  and  did  not  lift  it  until  thirty-five  hours  later. 
(General  Freeland's  authority  to  declare  such  a  curfew  was  dubious,  and  for  that  reason  no 
one  arrested  for  breaking  the  curfew  was  prosecuted.  Ironically,  General  Freeland  had 
argued  against  curfews  18  August  1969,  saying,  "What  do  you  do  if  people  disobey  it? 
Shoot  them?"1 24)  During  the  curfew,  the  army  conduced  a  house  to  house  search  of  the 
whole  area.  The  search  netted  twenty-eight  rifles,  two  carbines,  fifty-two  pistols,  twenty- 
four  shotguns,  one-hundred  incendiary  devices,  twenty  pounds  of  gelignite,  and  twenty- 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition.  Four  civilians  were  dead:  one  run  over  by  the  army,  and 
three  shot  None  of  these  four  were  alleged  to  be  cc  <  aected  with  the  IRA. 

The  arms  seizures  came  only  six  days  after  the  failure  of  the  army  to  defend 
Catholics  in  the  Short  Strand.  The  quick  escalation  of  troop  strength,  extensive  use  of  CS 
gas,  and  curfew  led  the  Falls  residents  to  beiieve  the  army  act  on  was  a  politically  motivated 
invasion.  This  view  was  reinforced  when  the  army  drove  two  Unionist  ministers.  Captain 
William  long  and  Captain  John  Brooke,  on  a  tour  of  the  subjugated  Falls. 

On  13  July  1970,  the  Orange  Order  marched  throughout  Northern  Ireland  without 
incident  On  26  July,  Chichester  -Clark  banned  public  parades  for  six  months  to  give  the 
security  forces  a  break.  During  the  remainder  of  1970,  there  was  no  political  movement. 
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Without  public  pressure  from  Westminster,  Chichester-Clark  could  not  convince  his 
Unionist  colleagues  of  the  need  to  institute  reform.  The  only  consistent  voice  for  reform 
was  Ronald  Burroughs,  and  as  he  was  a  Wilson  appointee,  he  had  little  influence  on  Prime 
Minister  Heath  or  Home  Secretary  Maudling.  Little  progress  was  made.  Derry  was  still 
largely  controlled  by  the  IRA,  as  were  most  Catholic  areas  of  Belfast. 

Membership  of  the  Provisional  IRA  soared  from  less  than  a  hundred  active 
members  in  May  1970  to  about  eight  hundred  by  December  1970.  The  Provisionals  still 
did  not  want  to  confront  the  army  directly.  When  Catholic  youths  began  rioting  in 
Ballymurphy  in  January  1971,  the  Provisional  leadership  worked  to  stop  it.  actually 
placing  some  youths  under  armed  arrest  The  British  army  then  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Provisionals,  seeking  to  enlist  their  help  in  maintaining  order  in  Ballymurphy  and 
Clonard.  The  Provisionals  believed  they  had  a  deal  with  the  army  to  stay  out  of  these  areas 
and  let  the  Provisionals  control  them.  This  tentative  peace  between  the  army  and  the 
Provisionals  was  broken  when  the  army  made  searches  of  these  areas.  This  elicited  new 
riots.  In  the  midst  of  these  riots,  on  5  February,  Major  General  Farrar-Hockley,  General 
Officer  Commanding  Land  Forces  under  General  Freeland,  appeared  on  Ulster  television 
and  named  as  Provisionals  the  very  people  he  was  negotiating  with.  The  Provisional 
leadership  felt  betrayed,  and  began  taking  on  the  army.  On  6  February,  the  first  British 
soldier  was  killed.  He  was  shot,  along  with  four  companions  who  were  wounded,  in  an 
ambush.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Provisional  IRA's  policy  of  deliberately  killing 
British  soldiers.  The  next  morning,  Chichester-Clark  announced,  "Northern  Ireland  is  at 
war  with  the  Irish  Republican  Army  Provisionals."125 

As  the  army  increasingly  became  a  target  of  violence,  some  soldiers  began  rough 
treatment  of  the  populace.  Allegations  of  abusive  behavior  by  the  army  grew,  beginning  in 
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January  1971.  Doctors,  lawyers,  and  reporters  began  documenting  cases  of  people  being 
beaten  while  in  army  custody.  When  some  filed  suit  for  damages,  criminal  charges  were 
filed  against  them  (these  were  usually  dismissed).  London  Sunday  7 imes  reporters  noted 
"that  the  magistrates'  courts  were  so  clogged  with  cases  hinging  upon  military  testimony 
that  the  court  building  in  Chichester  Street  looked  daily  more  like  a  barracks  than  a  hail  of 
justice."126 

Chichester-Clark  pressed  Westminster  for  more  troops  and  tougher  action  in  the 
Catholic  areas.  Among  his  demands  were  block  searches,  total  curfews  in  Catholic  areas, 
punitive  reprisal  raids  against  Catholics,  and  permanent  stationing  of  British  troops  in 
Catholic  areas.  Burroughs  and  Farrar-Hockey  submitted  a  memorandum  to  Westminster 
calling  Chichester-Clark's  requests  unacceptable.  Prime  Minister  Heath  refused,  and 
Chichester-Clark  resigned  20  March  1971.  He  was  replaced  23  March  1971  by  Brian 
Faulkner. 

Throughout  this  period,  Britain's  policy  changed  subtly  from  the  August  1969  to 
April  1970  period.  Its  external  policy  remained  complete  rejection  of  any  role  for  anyone 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  Britain  still  insisted  Northern  Ireland  was  a  purely  internal 
problem.  Britain  increased  military  pressure  on  the  population,  and  decreased  political 
pressure  on  Stormont.  This  policy  significantly  changed  the  army's  role,  and  its 
relationship  with  the  community.  Britain  introduced  no  new  political,  economic,  or  social 
initiatives,  and  relaxed  pressure  on  Stormont  to  implement  reforms  already  promised. 

The  army's  changed  role  was  the  most  significant  result  of  British  policy  during 
this  period.  The  army  had  been  generally  viewed  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  as 
relatively  neutral  and  fair.  The  army  had  been  trusted,  and  even  the  most  radical 
Republican  leaders  were  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  army.  ITie  get  tough  policy  severely 
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weakened  that  trust  among  the  Catholic  community,  and  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the 
IRA  and  the  Provisionals.  Well  publicized  incidents  such  as  the  attack  on  St  Matthew's 
Church  where  the  army  could  not  respond  in  time,  and  the  iRA  or  Provisionals  defended 
Catholic  areas  from  violent  Protestants,  had  already  convinced  Catholics  they  could  not  rely 
totally  on  the  army  for  their  safety.  Nov*'  Catholics  began  to  question  the  army's  desire  to 
protect  them.  Use  of  area  control  measures  such  as  CS  gas  and  curfews  hurt  innocent 
people  at  home  as  well  as  the  rioters  in  the  street.  "CS  gas  did  more  for  the  Provos  than  all 
the  legends  of  heroes  and  all  the  patriot  graves."1 27  The  outcome  of  the  get  tough  policy 
was  that  the  army  became  an  instrument  of  the  Stormont  government,  particularly  in 
Catholic  eyes.  Since  the  Catholic  community  regarded  Stormont  as  a  discriminatory, 
sectarian  government,  the  British  army  had  become  part  of  the  problem  rather  than  a 
potential  solution.  Membership  of  the  Provisional  IRA  grew,  and  the  Provisionals  began 
attacking  the  army. 

Internment,  April  1971  -  March  1972 

Faulkner  tried  to  bring  the  non-Unionist  opposition  into  the  process  of  government 
without  alienating  his  Unionist  power  base.  He  appointed  a  member  of  an  opposition 
party,  David  Bleakley  of  the  non-sectarian  Northern  Ireland  Labor  Party,  to  his  cabinet  as 
minister  of  community  relations.  On  22  June  1971,  he  proposed  adding  three  new 
powerful  committees  to  the  existing  Public  Accounts  Committee.  These  would  consider 
government  policies  on  social  services,  industrial  development,  and  environmental  matters. 
He  proposed  that  the  opposition  provide  .salaried  chairmen  for  two  of  these  committees. 
This  was  a  radical  proposal  in  Northern  Ireland.  SDLP  members  sitting  in  opposition  saw 
this  as  a  promising  effort  at  power  sharing.  Faulkner  then  made  a  symbolic  gesture  to 
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Unionists  by  making  a  visit  with  five  members  of  his  government  to  Brownlow  House, 
home  of  an  important  Orange  Order.  Meanwhile,  Faulkner  began  preparing  to  introduce 
internment. 

Faulkner  had  been  advocating  internment  each  month  in  the  Joint  Security 
Committee  for  six  months  prior  to  becoming  Prime  Minister.  Chichester-Clark  opposed 
internment,  as  did  the  army  and  police.  Faulkner  was  Ministe-  of  Home  Affair  s  from  1959 
through  the  end  of  the  IRA  campaign  of  1956  to  1962,  and  was  convinced  internment  was 
crucial  to  that  defeat  of  the  IRA.  Under  his  direction,  the  Director  of  Military  Intelligence 
and  the  RUC  Special  Branch  set  up  a  "joint  internment  working  party"  in  April  1971.  The 
working  party  began  developing  a  list  of  persons  who  should  be  interned. 

Violence  continued  to  build.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  General  Farrar-Hockley 
wrote  a  paper  predicting  the  Provisionals  would  use  bombing  as  their  main  weapon,  as  gun 
battles  were  too  risky  for  them.  He  was  proved  right  -  from  Faulkner’s  election  in  March 
until  the  introduction  of  internment  9  August  there  was  an  average  of  two  bomb  explosions 
a  day.  During  one  twelve  hour  period  in  July,  there  were  twenty  explosions.  Sectarian 
rioting  and  violence  continued  as  well,  set  off  by  funerals  and  marches.  During  one  of  the 
first  Easter  marches  on  13  April,  two  thousand  Protestants  again  stormed  St.  Matthew's 
Catholic  Church.  Several  soldiers  defending  the  church  were  set  on  fire  by  petrol  bombs. 
The  next  day,  thirteen  Protestants  appeared  in  court.  Three  faced  the  charge  of  riotous 
behaviour  that  carried  a  mandatory  sentence.  A  man  who  struck  a  sergeant  with  a  rock  was 
given  a  suspended  sentence.  A  student  who  stoned  the  police  was  fined  £15.  A  man  who 
took  a  soldier's  rifle  was  fined  £10.  That  same  day,  a  Catholic  named  Joseph  Patrick 
Downey  received  a  one  year  sentence  for  shouting  "You  sho\  <  <>"  bastards  up  the  IRA” 
as  the  Orange  parade  passed  by.  A  psychiatrist  testified  Downey  had  a  mental  age  of  ten 
and  a  half.  Five  days  later,  Protestant  Robert  Kane,  a  former  "B-Special,"  was  Sound 


guilty  on  four  charges  of  unlawfully  supplying  arms.  He  received  a  ore  year  sentence, 
suspended  for  three  years.  Whether  these  three  cases  were  part  cf  arty  intentional  pattern  or 
not,  they  convinced  Catholics  there  was  no  real  reform  of  the  law  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Faulkner's  political  balancing  act  collapsed  after  a  series  of  accidents  in  Derry. 
Relations  between  the  Catholics  and  the  army  had  deteriorated  in  Derry  almost  as  badly  as 
in  Belfast.  Rioting  broke  out  in  July  1971,  with  the  army  being  fired  upon  sixty  times  in 
four  days.  The  night  of  7  July,  Seamus  Cusack,  an  unemployed  twenty-eight  year  old, 
was  shot  by  a  soldier  after  ignoring  a  warning  to  stand  still.  Cusack  was  immediately 
carried  away  by  the  crowd  and  taken  in  a  car  across  the  border  to  Letterkenny  Hospital  in 
the  Republic,  where  he  died.  Cusack  was  not  known  to  belong  to  any  Republican 
organizations,  and  his  death  caused  further  rioting.  Around  3:00  p.m.,  an  army  vehicle 
was  rammed  by  a  hijacked  truck,  and  a  patrol  attempting  to  help  was  attacked  with  nail  and 
petrol  bombs.  A  soldier  fired  at  a  man  who,  according  to  the  army  log,  fired  at  him. 
Desmond  Beattie,  an  unemployed  nineteen  year  old  was  killed.  Forensic  scientists  found 
no  traces  of  explosives  on  Beattie's  body,  and  no  sign  he  had  fired  a  gun. 

These  two  incidents  occurred  in  SDLP  member  John  Hume's  district.  He  was 
concerned  about  his  constituents,  and  concerned  about  maintaining  his  ,  olitical  support. 
Ruairi  O  Biidaigh,  political  chief  of  the  Provisional  IRA,  came  to  Derry  that  weekend  and 
attracted  about  two  thousand  well  wishers.  John  Hume  called  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
SDLP,  and  drafted  a  statement  to  the  British  Government  The  statement  gave  the  British 
Government  until  15  July  to  establish  an  independent  public  inquiry  into  the  deaths  of 
Beattie  and  Cusack,  oi  the  SDLP  would  leave  Stormont  and  set  up  an  alternative 
parliament  Westminster  refused  to  respond  to  the  ultimatum,  and  Jerry  Fitt  led  the  SDLP 
out  of  Stormont  15  July.  This  walk-out  strengthened  the  hand  o<  hard  line  Unionists,  who 
said  Faulkner’s  hand  of  friendship  had  been  bitten. 
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Faulkner  telephoned  Prime  Minister  Heath  19  July  and  said  internment  was  now 
necessary.  The  next  day,  General  Harry  Tuzo  (who  had  taken  over  as  GOC  Northern 
Ireland  in  February),  in  London  to  be  knighted,  met  with  Detense  Minister  Lord 
Carrington.  Carrington  told  him  that  unless  the  army  came  up  with  an  alternative,  Faulkner 
would  be  allowed  to  implement  internment 

Cn  23  July,  the  army  and  police  raided  houses  in  ten  towns  across  Northern 
Ireland.  This  raid  was  to  collect  intelligence  to  finalize  the  internment  list.  Both 
Provisionals  and  Official  IRA  were  very  careful  to  avoid  documenting  their  activities;  but 
each  kept  excellent  records  on  the  other'.  By  the  beginning  of  August,  the  internment  list 
was  complete.  The  list  had  more  than  five  hundred  names:  120-130  gunmen  or  officers  of 
the  IRA  and  Provisionals;  300-350  sympathizers;  8-10  active  politicians  who  might  cause  a 
disturbance  after  internment,  such  as  Michael  Farrell  of  People's  Democracy.  The  list 
targeted  only  IRA,  Provisional  IRA,  and  Catholic  Civil  Rights  members  and  sympathizers  - 
Catholics.  Protestant  paramilitary  groups  were  not  targets  of  mtemnient. 

Faulkner's  Cabinet  met  3  August,  with  internment  the  main  topic.  The  Cabinet 
reached  no  consensus  and  made  no  recommendation,  nor  did  Faulkner  ask  them  for  one. 

On  5  August,  the  Joint  Security  Committee  met  Graham  Shillington,  new  RUC  Chief 
Constable,  said  only  a  minority  of  police  favored  internment  and  most  of  those  were  from 
the  border  areas  rather  than  Belfast  or  Derr} .  General  Tuzo  was  also  against  internment. 

The  afternoon  of  5  August,  Faulkner  and  Tuzo  sec  ally  left  Belfast  for  Ion  don  and 
met  Lord  Carrington.  General  Tuzo  repeated  his  objections  to  internment,  but  could  offer 
no  other  alternative.  Faulkner  and  Carrington  then  met  with  the  British  Cabinet.  Faulkner 
convinced  the  Cabinet  to  let  him  try  internment.  General  Tuzo  was  called  in  to  answer 
technical  questions,  but  not  to  give  his  views. 


On  9  August,  Northern  Ireland  imposed  internment.  The  army  had  wanted  to  arrest 
only  the  100150  people  they  considered  irreplaceable  by  the  IRA,  but  could  only  advise. 
As  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  (he  had  dual-haited  himself),  Faulkner  made  the  decision  of 
who  to  arrest,  and  decided  on  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  list.  By  the  evening  of  9  August, 
342  people  were  arrested  by  the  army  and  police,  and  placed  in  three  holding  centers. 

There  are  reports  that  word  of  the  arrest  sweep  leaked  out  about  eight  hours  before 
the  start  of  the  operation.  The  Provisionals  had  been  expecting  it,  and  had  warned  their 
men  that  the  families  of  any  caught  home  could  expect  no  subsequent  help.  The  border 
with  the  Republic  was  still  open,  and  the  Republic  was  not  simultaneously  imposing 
internment  as  it  had  in  1959.  The  Provisionals  held  a  press  conference  13  August  and 
claimed  their  command  structure  was  still  intact.  The  figures  for  continuing  terrorist 
activity  support  their  claim.  August  was  the  first  month  in  which  there  were  over  one 
hundred  bomb  explosions,  mostly  in  Belfast.  There  were  thirty -five  violent  deaths  during 
August,  after  only  four  in  July. 


Table  7.-  Violent  Impact  of  Internment 


Deaths 

RIJC& 

IJDR 

Army 

Civilians 

April  -  July  1971 

0 

4 

4 

Internment 

. 

--■■■ 

August  November  1971 

1 1 

30 

73 

Source:  London  .Sunday  Times  Insight  Team,  Northern  IrrUuut:  A  Re'/niri 
on  iht  ( 'onjhct,  ( New  York:  Random  House.  Il)72). 
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Catholic  reaction  to  internment  was  violent  and  sustained.  Sectariar  rioting  as  bad 
as  anything  in  August  1969  followed,  with  two  hundred  houses  burned,  and  refugees 
pouring  south  into  the  Republic.  As  Table  7  shows,  violence  increased  dramati  Uy,  with 
the  army  suffering  particularly  heavy  casualties. 

By  mid  -December,  1 ,576  people  had  been  arrested  by  tire  army  under  the  Special 
Powers  Act.  Virtually  all  of  them  were  Catholic.  Many  received  rough  treatment,  and  lefr 
detention  with  more  injuries  than  they  went  in  with.  Of  those  arrested,  934  had  already 
been  released  by  mid- December.  To  the  families  and  friends  of  those  released,  this  only 
showed  internment  was  being  used  carelessly.  Tire  released  people  were  certainly  more 
unhappy  with  the  Stormont  government  than  before  their  arrest. 

The  willingness  of  the  army  to  arrest  people  on  anonymous  tips,  and  the  rough 
treatment  they  gave  some  of  those  arrested,  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  Provisionals. 
(There  were  cases  of  people  being  arrested  based  on  nothing  more  substantial  than 
rumor.)1 28  The  Provisional  IRA  would  select  several  people  in  a  village  generally  known 
not  to  be  IRA  sympathizers.  They  would  select  prominent  citizens,  handicapped  people,  or 
British  Army  veterans.  A  Provisional  IRA  member  would  then  make  an  anonymous 
telephone  call  implicating  these  people  as  IRA  members,  and  the  army  would  dutifully 
arrest  them.  The  arrest  of  these  sort  of  people  would  anger  the  local  residents  against  the 
army  and  the  government 

One  such  documented  ease  of  the  Dovisionals  using  the  army  against  itself  in  this 
way  occurred  in  Ardovne  in  September.  An  anonymous  call  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jreen  Howards  (an  army  unit)  gave  six  names  at  five  addresses  that  might  be  sheltering 

1  -Vases  of  !hc  ai  my  «‘riesting  on  nirnot  hi  ips  arc  rt-|n>rk<l  m  1  oiuluii  Sunday  Tiiik-n  Insight 
t  eam  Northern  IreUiiul.  4  Rrnort  on  ilk  Conflict.  |>|  71-271:;  eases  of  mistreatment  were  widely 
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Provisional  gunmen.  At  dawn  the  next  morning,  a  squad  of  troops  drove  up  in  armored 
vehicles,  sealed  off  the  streets,  and  arrested  six  men.  In  full  view  of  the  growing  crowd, 
they  tied  the  men's  hands  behind  their  backs  and  placed  bags  over  their  heads.  Within  a 
few  hours,  the  army  realized  it  had  made  a  mistake,  and  all  were  released.  By  then  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Angry  people  were  out  in  the  street,  and  rumors  were  flying  about 
the  crippled  condition  of  those  arrested. 

The  anonymous  caller  to  the  Green  Howards  was  a  Provisional  IRA  member.  The 
six  victims  were  carefully  chosen.  James  McCann  was  in  his  fifties,  suffered  from  a  heart 
condition  that  kept  him  off  work,  and  had  to  be  helped  to  the  army  vehicle.  McCann's  son 
Seamus  was  mentally  handicapped.  Hugh  Martin  was  a  former  British  Army  regular  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  for  four  years;  his  wife  had  had  several  nervous 
breakdowns,  and  was  screaming  at  the  door  as  troops  took  him  away.  One  local  described 
the  arrests  as  "like  a  bloody  procession  to  Lourdes."1 

Internment  brought  the  army  into  direct  conflict  with  the  Catholic  community. 
Predictably,  allegations  mounted  of  unwarranted  violence  and  abuse  by  the  army.  There 
was  evidence  that  some  of  those  arrested,  particularly  young  men,  were  treated  roughly. 
Reports  of  abusive  treatment  within  the  detention  centers  brought  international  attention, 
and  Westminster  appointed  a  committee  (the  Compton  Commission)  to  investigate.  This 
committee  confirmed  that  detainees,  citizens  of  the  I  htited  Kingdom  not  convicted  of  any 
crime,  were  forced  to  orop  themselves  against  a  wall  hv  their  fingertips,  wear  black  hoods, 
listen  to  frightening  and  deafening  sounds,  and  go  without  food  and  sleep.  Ihc  common 
perception  among  Belfast  Catholics  was  that  treatment  by  thearmv  was  brutal  and  focused 
on  Catholics.  Coupled  with  the  belief  that  even  the  most  innocent  were  subiect  to  arrest. 
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this  completely  alienated  die  Catholic  community  from  the  army  and  the  government  who 
employed  it.  By  the  end  of  1971 ,  the  alternative  parliament  threatened  by  the  SDLP  had 
met  twice  at  Dungiven  -  a  deliberate  sign  that  Catholic  leaders  saw  no  chance  of  being 
governed  from  Stormont  again.  Over  20,000  Catholics  were  participating  in  a  civil 
disturbance  campaign,  refusing  to  pay  rent  and  taxes. 

On  5  January,  the  British  Army  changed  the  rules  of  engagement  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  allowed  machine  guns  fire  to  be  used  on  city  streets.  The  commander  on  die 
spot  could  order  machine  gun  fire  against  identified  targets,  rather  than  the  single,  aimed 
shots  previously  authorized.  On  1 8  January,  Faulkner  ordered  a  one  year  extension  of  the 
six  month  ban  on  all  parades  imposed  in  August  1971 .  Catholic  defiance  of  that  ban  by 
conducting  anti- internment  marches  led  to  the  famous  Bloody  Sunday  incident  on 

30  January  1972.  Thirteen  civilians  were  shot  to  death  by  the  army,  and  fifteen 
demonstrators  and  one  soldier  were  wounded.  Whatever  actually  happened  (still  a 
controversial  subject).  Catholics  were  convinced  the  army  had  fired  first  and  killed  thirteen 
innocent  civilians  participating  in  a  peaceful  march.  Both  the  Official  and  Provisional  IRAs 
promised  reprisals,  and  a  one  hundred  pound  bomb  exploded  in  a  Belfast  department  store 

31  January,  critically  injuring  a  policeman.  Hundreds  of  shops,  offices  arm  factories  were 
closed  across  Northern  Ireland  as  Catholics  began  a  general  strike  that  was  to  last  until  the 
victims  of  30  January  were  buried. 

Bloody  Sunday,  the  controversy  surrounding  it,  world  opinion,  and  the  violent  and 
angry  reaction  of  the  Catholic  community  convinced  Westminster  drastic  action  was 
needed.  On  30  March  19/2,  Great  Britain  suspended  Northern  Ireland's  government  and 
Parliament,  and  imposed  direct  rule. 
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British  Strategy 

The  United  States  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  breaks  national 
power  into  five  elements:  political,  economic,  national  will,  military,  and  geographic. 
Successful  strategy  coordinates  and  integrates  these  elements  of  powet  appropriate  to  the 
problem  to  achieve  a  desired  end  state. 

Throughout  the  period  of  1969  to  1972,  British  policies  changed  subtly.  During 
the  initial  Intervention  phase,  Britain  used  the  army  to  separate  the  groups  in  conflict, 
provided  some  economic  assistance,  and  pressed  the  government  of  Northern  Ireland  to 
reform.  During  the  Get  Tough  period,  Britain  used  the  army  more  aggressively  against 
groups  opposing  the  government  of  Northern  Ireland,  continued  economic  assistance,  and 
reduced  the  pressure  on  Stormont  to  reform.  During  Internment,  Britain  again  increased 
military  pressure  against  groups  opposing  Stormont,  continued  economic  assistance,  and 
further  reduced  pressure  on  Stormont  to  reform. 

These  policies  indicate  a  consistent  strategy  toward  Northern  Ireland.  Britain's 
evident  goal  was  the  survival  of  the  Stormont  government,  with  the  minimum  effort 
required  from  Britain.  Britain  wanted  to  return  to  the  pre-  August  1969  status  quo.  Britain 
made  no  real  attempt  to  eliminate  the  rift  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities, 
only  to  eliminate  the  violence  between  them.  Even  the  most  radical  reforms  advocated  by 
Britain  would  not  endanger  Unionist  political  and  social  dominance  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Reforms  were  only  intended  to  make  li  ving  under  Unionist  rule  more  palatable  for 
Catholics. 

Towards  this  end,  Britain  applied  political,  economic,  and  military  power  in 
Northern  Ireland  during  the  period  1969  to  1972.  The  primary  element  used  was  military, 
with  some  political  pressure  and  minor  economic  incentives. 
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Military 

The  primary  and  most  visible  element  of  national  power  Britain  used  in  Northern 
Ireland  was  military.  Britain  initially  used  military  power  to  separate  the  rioters  and  prevent 
violent  conflict  betv'een  the  two  Irish  sects.  Once  the  army  accomplished  this,  Britain 
began  using  the  military  to  enforce  the  rule  of  Stormont.  Rather  than  simply  separating  tiu, 
rioters  and  deterring  violence,  the  military  began  pursuing  those  believed  to  be  potential 
troublemakers.  As  the  conflict  continued,  Britain  applied  increasing  military  force, 
culminating  in  the  internment  policy  of  using  the  military  to  arrest  all  potential 
troublemakers  in  one  quick  sweep 

Political 

Britain  used  political  power  inside  Northern  Ireland  in  varying  degrees  to  pressure 
the  Stormont  government  to  reform  itself  enough  to  appease  moderates  among  the 
minority.  Britain  dispatched  two  senior  civil  servants  to  Northern  Ireland  to  "represent  the 
increased  concern"  of  Westminster.  The  British  Home  Affairs  Minister  made  several  trips 
to  Northern  Ireland,  meeting  with  both  Stormont  officia  ls  and  Catholic  leaders.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  met  several  times  in  London  with  the  Northern  Ireland  Prime  Minister,  and 
made  numerous  statements  that  Westminster  expected  Stormont  to  proceed  with  "full 
momentum"  with  civil  rights  reform.  Britain  also  set  up  commissions  to  investigate  and 
make  recommendations  on  civil  rights  concerns  and  police  reform  (Cameron  and  Hunt 
commissions).  These  commissions’  findings  and  recommendations,  made  early  in  the 
conflict,  clearly  identified  many  of  the  problems  facing  Britain. 

It  used  political  power  internationally  to  reject  outside  interference  (or  assistance), 
particularly  from  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Britain  consistently  announced  that  the  problem 
was  purely  an  internal  British  problem.  Britain  was  able  to  prevent  even  discussion  of  the 
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conflict  in  the  United  Nations,  using  their  position  on  the  Security  Council.  Britain  simply 
rejected  publicly  the  statements  made  by  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  as  inflammatory. 

Economic 

Britain  used  economic  power  only  within  Northern  Ireland  to  shore  up  the 
government  Britain  funnelled  funds  through  Stormont  for  some  humanitarian  aid,  and 
creation  of  jobs.  Each  announcement  from  Westminster  of  government  action  in  Northern 
Ireland  included  a  promise  of  some  economic  aid  On  29  August  1969,  Britain  promised 
relief  money  for  victims  of  the  previous  summer  violence.  Westminster's  release  of  the 
Hunt  Report  on  10  October  1969  was  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  £2  million  to  create 
twenty  five  hundred  new  jobs.  In  each  case,  Westminster  provided  funds  to  Stormont  to 
execute  the  programs.  Stormont  and  local  government  councils  completely  controlled  the 
disbursement  of  these  funds. 

Summary 

British  strategy  was  to  use  the  minimum  military,  political,  and  economic  power 
required  to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  Stormont  government  and  return  the  situation  to 
reformed  pre-August  i969  conditions.  Military  power  was  to  enforce  the  rule  of  Stormont 
and  prevent  violence.  Political  power  was  to  prevent  foreign  interference  and  pressure 
Stormont  to  reform  itself.  Economic  power  was  to  assist  Stormont  in  reliev  ing  some  of  the 
economic  conditions  contributing  to  dissatisfaction  in  the  working  class  communities. 

This  strategy  was  only  a  minor  change  from  British  strategy  toward  Northern 
Ireland  throughout  die  1960s.  Westminster  l«ad  left  the  internal  affai.  s  of  Northern  Ireland 
to  Stormont,  des?  ;te  the  fact  that  Westminster  was  ultimately  responsible  for  those  at* airs. 
From  1964  to  August  1969,  only  one  British  minister.  Home  Secretary  Sir  Frank  Soskice, 


visited  Northern  Ireland,  and  his  visit  was  only  forari  afternoon.130  As  the  civil  nghts 
movement  gained  strength,  and  Britain  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  many  of  its  goals, 
Britain  began  pressuring  Stormont  to  reform.  The  British  government  relied  on  Stormont, 
however,  for  information  about  the  progress  of  reform.  The  economic  aid  Britain  provided 
Northern  Ireland  was  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  reform  the  economic  situation  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  addition  of  military  force  was  the  only  significant  change  in 
strategy. 
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CHAPTER  6 


ANALYSIS 


In  this  chapter,  I  will  evaluate  Britain's  strategy.  I  will  first  analyze  the  strategy 
using  the  imperatives  for  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  I  will  then  discuss  whether  it  addressed 
the  strategic  problem  using  all  appropriate  elements  of  national  power. 

Imperatives  for  Low  t  density  Conflict 
Political  Dominance 

Britain  adhered  well  to  this  imperative.  All  army  actions  were  clearly  subordinated 
to  the  political  objectives  of  Westminster  and  Stormont.  Rules  of  engagement  were 
restrictive,  and  designed  with  the  political  impact  of  military  force  in  mind.  The  only 
exception  was  the  saturation  of  Catholic  neighborhoods  with  CS  gas.  Militarily,  the  gas 
broke  up  rioters  with  a  minimum  use  of  physical  force  applied  by  troops,  and  enabled  a 
smaller  number  of  security  forces  to  deal  with  a  riot.  The  political  impact  of  using  this  gas 
in  congested  neighborhoods  was  very  counterproductive.  Gas  is  an  imprecise,  area 
weapon.  Used  in  congested  urban  neighborhoods,  the  gas  attacked  even  good  citizens 
staying  at  home. 
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Unity  of  Effort 

Unity  of  effort  was  a  problem  for  Britain,  complicated  by  a  change  in  leadership 
early  in  the  conflict  The  conflict  began  during  the  Labour  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Wilson,  who  emphasized  reform.  Mr.  Wilson,  with  a  substantial  Irish  population  in  his 
constituency,  had  also  made  several  statements  during  his  election  favorable  towards 
eventual  unification  of  Ireland.  The  Conservative  government  of  Prime  Minister  Heath  that 
took  power  in  Britain  in  June  1970  was  aligned  with  the  Unionist  Party  of  Northern 
Ireland.  This  government  emphasized  military  and  security  programs  over  reform.  The 
timing  of  this  government  change  was  unfortunate.  After  months  of  quiet  brought  about  by 
the  army,  the  Orange  marching  season  was  beginning.  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  Labour 
appointed  representative  of  Westminster  in  Northern  Ireland,  argued  strongly  to  ban  the 
marches.  Westminster  was  caught  up  in  the  election,  and  did  not  want  to  take  any 
controversial  actions.  The  first  march  brought  two  days  of  riots.  With  the  election  over 
and  more  marches  approaching,  Burroughs  again  argued  for  a  ban,  supported  by  Arthur 
Young,  head  of  the  RUC.  The  new  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Heath,  decided  not  to  side  with 
these  Labour  appointees  over  his  political  ally,  Prime  Minister  Chichester-Clark  of  the 
Unionist  Party.  The  result  was  the  renewal  of  open  rioting  that  brought  the  army  into  direct 
conflict. 

Particularly  under  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  Westminster’s  goals  of  reform  were 
much  more  ambitious  than  Stormont's.  Throughout  the  period,  Stormont  wanted  to  use 
more  force,  and  Westminster  wanted  to  use  less  force  and  more  political  reform.  These 
differences  in  goals  and  methods  were  a  problem  because  Westminster  did  not  clearly  take 
charge,  nor  did  it  clearly  step  out.  Westminster  tried  to  let  Stormont  handle  the  conflict, 
with  support  and  direction  from  Westminster.  Westminster,  however,  did  not  provide 
clear  direction. 
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Britain  also  did  not  actively  seek  any  unified  international  support  Instead,  Britain 
rejected  any  international  participation.  This  ignored  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
was  a  major  actor  in  the  conflict.  Instead  of  using  the  Republic's  influence  as,  a  positive 
force,  Britain's  rejection  left  the  Republic  as  an  influence  against  British  policies.  The 
Republic  provided  a  safe  haven,  money  and  weapons,  for  the  IRA  and  Provisionals.  It 
was  a  major  source  of  anti-British  propaganda,  and  focused  world  opinion  on  Northern 
Ireland.  This  was  especially  significant  in  the  United  States,  where  the  large  Irish- 
Arnerican  population  was  easily  swayed  to  anti-British  feelings.  The  United  States  later 
became  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  IRA. 

Adaptability 

The  British  army  in  Northern  Ireland  proved  very  adaptable.  Within  a  very  short 
time,  they  modified  their  organization,  tactics,  training,  and  equipment  to  handle  the 
difficult  role  they  were  given.  British  strategy  as  a  whole,  however,  was  not  adaptable. 

As  discussed  under  Unity  of  Effort,  Britain  tried  to  work  through  the  existing  Stormont 
government.  No  major  structural  changes  were  made  politically,  economically,  or  socially. 
The  few  changes  that  were  made,  such  as  housing  reform,  were  done  piecemeal.  The  same 
methods  for  dealing  with  trouble  in  Northern  Ireland  were  used,  and  the  same  relationship 
between  Westminster  and  Stormont  maintained.  The  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920 
does  give  Stormont  responsibility  for  internal  affairs  in  Northern  Ireland,  but  it  also  clearly 
gives  Westminster  overall  responsibility  for  Northern  Ireland.  Westminster’s 
investigations  found  the  government  in  Northern  Ireland  to  be  unfair,  yet  Westminster  did 
not  act  decisively  to  correct  the  problems,  instead  it  worked  through  existing  structures 
using  existing  methods. 


Legitimacy 

71ie  struggle  for  legitimacy  is  the  key  to  any  low  intensity  conflict.  "Legitimacy  is 
the  willing  acceptance  of  the  right  of  a  government  to  govern...."1 3 1  In  Northern  Ireland, 
three?;  key  actors  struggled  for  legitimacy:  Stormont,  Westminster  and  the  army,  and  the 
IRA  and  Provisional  IRA.  Stormont  had  already  lost  legitimacy  in  the  Catholic  community 
by  August  1969.  Westminster  had  legitimacy  with  both  sides,  but  lost  it  in  Catholic  eyes 
when  it  aligned  itself  with  Stormont  The  IRA  had  no  legitimacy  to  start  with,  and  gained 
legitimacy  in  the  Catholic  community  as  Westminster  and  the  aimy  lost  it 

Catholics  had  traditionally  viewed  the  legitimacy  of  the  state  as  questionable,  seeing 
partition  as  the  ultimate  act  of  gerrymandering,  but  only  a  small  minority  felt  compelled  to 
resist  the  government  The  most  recent  IRA  campaign  had  failed  in  1962  due  to  lack  of 
popular  support.  By  August  1969,  however,  many  Catholics  were  openly  resisting 
Stormont's  authority.  It  is  significant  that  Catholic  leaders  behind  the  barricades  were 
willing  to  negotiate  with  British  army  officers,  but  not  Stormont  officials  or  the  RUC. 
Catholic  leaders  recognized  the  British  army  as  a  legitimate  force,  but  saw  Stormont  and  its 
RUC  as  illegitimate. 

Westminster's  (and  the  army's)  legitimacy  in  Catholic  eyes  was  based  on  its 
perceived  neutrality  and  fairness.  Even  the  most  radical  republicans  in  Northern  Ireland, 
who  viewed  Britain  as  an  occupying  power,  saw  Britain  and  the  army  as  fair.  Catholics 
saw  Westminster  as  their  best  hope  for  civil  rights  reform,  and  protection  from  violent 
Protestant  mobs  and  what  they  saw  as  sectarian  police  forces.  Westminster  had  legitimacy 
in  Protestant  eyes  simply  because  it  was  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Although 
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worried  they  might  be  abandoned  by  Britain,  Protestants  were  predisposed  to  accept  the 
legitimacy  of  Westmi  is  ter  and  the  army. 

Britain  failed  to  recognize  Stormont's  loss  of  legitimacy,  and  the  basis  of  its  own 
legitimacy.  Britain  designed  all  its  actions  to  work  through  and  in  support:  of  the  Stormont 
government  By  supporting  a  Stormont  government  that  had  already  lost  legitimacy,  the 
British  government  undermined  its  own  legitimacy.  As  Westminster’s  most  visible 
instrument  of  power  in  Northern  Ir  eland,  the  army,  increasingly  became  an  instrument  of 
Stormont  in  Catholic  eyes,  Westminster  forfeited  its  neutrality.  This  created  an  opening  for 
the  IRA  to  exploit,  and  attempt  to  recast  the  conflict  as  Irish  versus  British.  The  more  the 
army  came  in  conflict  with  Catholics,  the  more  legitimacy  the  IRA  and  Provisional  IRA 
gained  as  the  only  groups  Catholics  believed  could  be  trusted  to  protect  Catholic 
neighborhoods  from  Protestant  violence. 

The  army  managed  to  preserve  its  image  of  neutrality  during  the  initial  period 
( August  1969  -  April  1970).  Lack  of  decisive  government  action  to  address  the  problems 
of  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  decision  to  allow  the  Orange  marches  of  1970,  provided  an 
opportunity  for  radicals  in  the  IRA  to  seize  the  initiative.  The  IRA  and  Provisionals  were 
able  to  convince  Catholics  during  the  summer  riots  that  the  army  could  not  or  would  not 
protect  them.  The  well  publicized  shoot  out  at  St.  Matthew's  church  was  one  such 
incident.  The  army  was  not  able  to  arrive  for  several  hours,  and  IRA  gunmen  held  off  a 
Protestant  mob,  saving  the  church  from  being  burned.  Of  course,  once  the  army  arrived 
they  quickly  secured  the  church,  and  in  later  riots  soldiers  actually  defended  the  church 
from  a  Protestant  mob.  Still,  the  IRA  were  able  to  boost  their  status  by  pointing  out  the 
army  did  not  protect,  the  Catholic  neighborhood.  By  pointing  out  the  army  barricades  that 
trapped  the  Catholics  in  the  neighborhood  (intended  to  keep  Protestants  from  the  Shankill 
out),  the  IRA  could  even  claim  the  army  did  not  want  to  protect  them.  Arms  raids  after  the 
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riots  provided  another  incident  the  IRA  used  to  increase  its  own  legitimacy.  Again,  the 
IRA  was  able  to  portray  the  tinny  as  anti-Catholic,  since  the  army  was  trying  to  disarm 
them  after  they  had  been  attacked  by  Protestants.  Thus,  by  supparting  a  government  that 
had  already  lost  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  a  significant  part  of  the  population,  Britain 
undermin  ;d  its  own  legitimacy  and  contributed  to  the  legitimacy  of  radical  groups  like  the 
IRA. 

The  army  was  careful  to  operate  within  the  law,  in  the  inter  est,  of  preserving  its 
legitimacy.  The  law  itself,  however,  was  (and  is)  extraordinary,  and  a  source  of 
disaffection  in  Northern  Ireland.  Laws  in  effect  in  Northern  Ireland  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  in  tiny  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  out  of  character  with  a  modem 
democracy.  The  Special  Powers  Act  was  a  particular  problem.  To  Catholics,  this  Act  was 
a  symbol  of  sectarian  repression.  Repealing  this  Act  was  a  central  demand  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Britain  did  not  re  (real  this  Act,  despite  die  recommendations  of  its  own 
study.  In  fact,  Britain  allowed  its  security  forces  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  under  the 
Special  Powers  Act.  This,  along  with  highly  publicized  cases  of  questionable  sentencing  in 
courts,  severely  damaged  Westminster's  image  of  fairness  among  Catholics  and  played  into 
the  propaganda  of  the  IRA. 

Perseverance 

Britain  has  certainly  displayed  a  willingness  to  persevere  in  the  protracted  struggle 
of  Northern  Ireland.  During  this  initial  phase  of  the  struggle,  however,  British  strategy 
focused  on  short  term  goals.  Internment  was  an  example  of  viking  a  quick  solution 
Britain  made  no  real  attempt  to  address  the  long  term  problem  of  the  sectarian  split  in 
society.  Britain  also  ignored  the  long  term  problem  of  die  relationship  between  the  two 
Irish  states 


Strategy  vs.  Problem 

r  believe  the  British  government  did  not  formulate  its  strategy  as  a  conscious 
decision  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland.  When  Britain  introduced  troops  in 
August  1969,  the  government  fully  expected  them  to  ;>e  back  in  their  barracks  within  six 
months.  Army  strength  and  government  policy  changed  in  response  to  the  changing 
situation  in  a  purely  reactive  fashion.  Internment  was  Britain's  one  attempt  to  seize  the 
initiative,  and  it  was  initiated  by  Stormont  (with  British  Cabinet  approval)  over  army 
objections  with  disastrous  results.  The  British  government  did  not  formulate  a  coherent, 
comprehensive  strategy  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The  government  made  what  it 
thought  to  be  the  minimum  effort  required  initially,  and  slipped  gradually  deeper  into  the 
conflict.  As  a  result,  Britain  did  not  deal  adequately  with  the  three  immediate  problems, 
and  the  underlying,  long  term  problem  facing  it  in  1969. 

Civil  Rights  Problem 

Britain  acknowledged  the  civil  rights  problem,  and  promised  reform.  Britain 
allowed  the  Stormont  government,  however,  to  dictate  the  pace  and  extent  of  reform.  All 
civil  rights  reform  was  enacted  gradually  and  by  Stormont.  Britain  seemed  to  believe  the 
reforms  already  promised  by  Stormont  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  majority  of  Catholics. 
The  problem  with  this  strategy  was  the  government  enacting  reform  was  put  in  power  by 
the  very  discriminatory  practices  Catholics  were  protesting.  At  best.  Catholics  might  have 
been  suspicious  of  Stormont's  motives.  In  fact.  Catholics  viewed  the  reforms  as  too  little 
too  late,  and  as  desperate  attempts  by  Stormont  to  maintain  power.  Significant  reform  wa: 
enacted  by  Stormont,  however  any  real  power  sharing  was  not  considered,  liven  after 
Stormont  enacted  election  reform,  they  did  not  correct  gerrymandered  boundaries  and  did 
not  promptly  hold  elections  undei  the  new  system  (elections  were  scheduled  for  1971). 
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Protestant  supremacy  w?s  the  reason  Northern  Ireland  existed.  The  boundaries  are 
meaningless  except  that  they  enclose  the  largest  area  in  which  Protestants  could  hold  a 
majority  in  1920.  Any  reform  that  endangered  Protestant  supremacy  was  therefor  a 
philosophical  dilemma  for  Unionists  -  eliminate  the  apparatus  of  Protesiant  supremacy  and 
you  bring  Northern  Ireland's  very  reason  for  existence  into  question.  It  was  unreasonable 
to  believe  Stormont  would  reform  itself  in  any  meaningful  way. 

Britain  needed  to  take  visible  and  decisive  action  to  convince  the  Catholic 
community  their  best  interests  lay  with  support  of  Westminster,  and  preclude  the  IRA  from 
gaining  any  legitimacy.  Catholics  already  knew  they  were  economically  better  off  as 
British  citizens  than  Irish  citizens.  Westminster  need  to  quickly  convince  them  they  were 
also  better  off  socially  and  politically  as  British  citizens.  Immediately  af-er  release  of  the 
Cameron  and  Hunt  commissions'  reports.  Britain  held  the  moral  high  ground. 

Westminster  was  responsible  to  ensure  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  all  other  British  citizens.  The  commissions’  reports  revealing  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Stormont  government  provided  Britain  an  opportunity  to  seize  the 
initiative.  Westminster  needed  to  take  decisive  actions  such  as  immediate  imposition  of 
direct  rule,  followed  by  redistticting,  election  reform,  and  new  elections,  or  the  quick 
implementation  of  some  sort  of  power  sharing  system. 

Internal  Security  Threat 

Britain  concentrated  on  the  internal  security  problem.  The  army  achieved  great 
initial  .success.  The  army  quickly  brought  relative  |>eace  to  Belfast  and  Derry.  Britain 
brought  about  much  needed  police  reform,  and  disbanded  the  controversial  ”B  Specials." 
I’he  initial  period  was  crucial,  i "he  IRA  was  splitting,  and  neither  branch  was  prepared  to 
oppose  British  troops.  Both  IRAs  lacked  weapons  and  a  strategy  thev  were  no  better 
prepared  for  the  events  of  1969  than  the  British  government  Mote  importantly,  the  IK  A 


enjoyed  public  support  only  defending  Catholic  neighborhoods  from  the  perceived 
threat  of  Protestant  mobs  and  the  RUC  and  "B- Specials."  It  was  for  this  defensive  mission 
alone  that  groups  and  politicians  in  the  Republic  supplied  the  IRA  with  weapons,  training, 
and  money.  As  long  as  British  troops  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic 
community,  the  IRA  could  not  launch  a  campaign  against  British  rule.  It  was  only  after  the 
Bridsh  army  forfeited  its  neutrality  in  Catholic  eyes  that  it  became  a  target,  and  the 
Provisional  IRA  bombing  campaign  began. 

Once  the  IRA  and  Provisional  IRA  began  attacking  British  troops  and  detonating 
bombs,  Britain  focused  even  more  on  the  security  problem.  Britain  seemed  to  believe  the 
IRA  was  the  problem,  rather  than  recognizing  them  as  a  symptom.  Even  if  Britain  could 
have  defeated  the  IRA  militarily,  it  would  only  have  been  a  temporary  reprieve.  The  IRA 
had  been  defeated  before  several  times  -  most  recently  in  1962  -  and  each  time  successors 
rose  up  again  to  trouble  the  governments  of  Northern  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  Britain  certainly  had  to  deal  with  the  IRA  once  it  had  tailed  to  prevent 
its  resurgence,  but  only  as  one  step  in  a  coherent  strategy  addressing  the  long  term 
problem. 

For  approximately  eight  months  after  introduction  of  the  army,  Northern  Ireland 
was  relatively  peaceful.  Westminster  and  the  army  enjoyed  the  support  of  both 
communities,  and  radicals  on  both  side's  had  not  yet  gained  any  real  legitimacy.  Thus, 
Britain's  initial  strategy  to  deal  with  the  internal  security  threat  facet  of  the  pro!) lent  was 
very  successful.  The  army  initially  provided  Westminster  an  opportunity.  Once  this 
opjxulumty  was  squandered,  the  internal  security  threat  Ixvauie  even  more  difficult  to  deal 
with.  As  the  violence  resinged,  the  army  was  not  able  lo  provide  a  presence  m  all  conflict 
areas  and  react  rapidly  I  lie  gun  battle  over  St.  Matthew's  church  in  bine  1970  lasted 
some  six  horns  lx* fore  the  army  could  arrive  lo  stop  it.  I  his  incident  provided  valuable 
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propaganda  to  those  trying  to  undermine  British  legitimacy  by  convincing  Catholics  the 
army  could  not  and/or  would  not  protect  them. 

Internment  was  a  terrible  misuse  of  the  army,  and  2gainst  the  recommendations  of 
army  and  police  leadership  in  Northern  Ireland.  Only  Catholics  were  targeted  for  arrest, 
and  die  list  included  civil  rights  leaders  and  suspected  sympathizers  as  well  as  known  IRA 
members.  Protestant  teirorists  such  as  the  UVF  were  not  targeted.  While  the  IRA  was 
certainly  the  greater  threat,  arresting  at  least  a  few  Protestant  terrorists  would  have  lent 
some  measure  of  fairness  to  die  program.  Poor  intelligence  and  information  security 
resulted  in  failure  to  arrest  the  leadership  of  the  IRA  and  Provisionals.  Poor  intelligence 
and  inadequate  control  also  made  the  army  susceptible  to  arresting  completely  innocent 
people,  both  by  mistake  and  through  manipulation. 

External  Security  Threat 

Britain's  reaction  to  the  external  threat  was  to  ignore  it.  Britain  openly  and  often 
stated  that  the  Republic  of  Ireland  had  no  role  in  the  conflict.  This  was  not  true.  The 
Catholic  population  of  Northern  Ireland  clearly  felt  some  connection  with  the  Republic,  and 
leaders  of  the  Republic  felt  some  morale  responsibility  toward  Catholics  in  the  North.  De 
Valera,  a  leader  of  the  1916  rebellion  and  author  of  the  .1937  constitution  that  claimed  all  of 
Ireland,  was  still  President  of  the  Republic.  The  party  he  founded,  Fianna  Fail,  held 
power.  It  was  extremely  unrealistic  to  believe  they  might  just  be  swept  aside  and  not 
involve  themselves  in  some  way.  By  denying  the  Republic  a  positive  role,  Britain  left  it  as 
a  safe  haven  for  IRA  and  Provisional  IRA  members,  and  a  source  of  economic  and  political 
support  for  the  IRA,  as  well  as  an  effective  opponent  in  the  public  relations  battle. 

The  de  Valera  led  Republic  had  cooperated  with  Britain  twice  before  in  combating 
the  IRA  during  World  War  Two  and  the  campaign  of  195o-!962.  Westminster  likely 
could  have  convinced  the  Republic  to  cooperate  again,  as  long  as  they  could  satisfy  the 
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Republic  Britain  intended  real  reform  and  protection  of  the  Catholic  population.  If  such  an 
appeal  had  failed,  Britain  could  certainly  have  coerced  the  Republic  into  at  least  passive 
cooperation,  Britain  enjoyed  enormous  economic  and  diplomatic  power  over  the  Republic 
of  Ireland.  Britain  was  the  Republic's  largest  trade  partner,  while  only  a  small  portion  of 
Britain's  trade  was  with  the  Republic.  Britain  could  have  applied  a  great  deal  of  economic 
pressure  on  the  Republic.  Diplomatically,  Britain  enjoyed  the  power  of  a  permanent  United 
Nations  Security  Council  seat,  and  close  relations  with  the  United  States.  Britain  could 
have  undermined  the  Republic's  attempt  to  join  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
by  discrediting  it  internationally.  Republican  rhetoric  aside,  EEC  membership  was  the 
Republic's  primary  goal  at  the  time.  'lire  threat  of  a  concerted  public  relations  campaign 
portraying  the  Republic  as  supporters  of  Marxist  terrorists  might  have  convinced  the 
Republic's  leaders  to  support  Britain. 

Polarized  Sects 

Britain  did  not  attempt  to  address  the  long  term  strategic  problem:  the  continued 
existence  of  two  polarized  sects  within  Northern  Ireland,  each  fearing  and  hating  the  other, 
and  willing  to  use  violence  to  pursue  its  aims.  Britain  did  not  attempt  any  social  or  political 
program  aimed  at  reducing  the  polarization  of  these  two  groups  or  changing  their  basic 
relationship  with  each  other.  Socially,  the  two  sects  remained  almost  completely 
segregated.  Britain  did  not  attempt  to  mobilize  social  groups  and  forces  such  as  the 
churches  and  the  education  system,  to  depolarize  society  and  break  the  cycle  of  hatted. 
Catholic  children  continued  to  be  educated  in  Catholic  schools,  and  compete  in  GAA 
sponsored  Irish  games  such  as  hurling  and  Irish  football.  Protestant  children  continued  to 
be  educated  in  public  schools,  and  compete  in  "English"  games  such  as  soccer  and  rugby. 
Each  lived  in  their  own  segregated  neighborhoods  and  shopped  in  local  shops. 
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Britain  did  not  interfere  with  the  most  visible  symbol  of  polarization:  the  Orange 
Order.  The  Orange  Order  fostered  hatred  and  celebrated  the  subjugation  of  Catholics.  Its 
annual  series  of  parades  and  celebrations  had  caused  violence  since  the  1800s.  During 
these  celebrations,  Orangemen  pass  through  or  near  Catholic  neighborhoods,  and  the  lyrics 
to  their  songs  are  openly  provocative.  "Republican  clubs”  were  banned  in  Northern 
Ireland,  but  the  Orange  Order  was  not  only  legal,  its  members  controlled  the  government 
It  was  violence  resulting  from  Orange  parades  that  brought  British  troops  into  the  conflict 
in  August  1969,  yet  Britain  did  not  ban  them.  Orange  parades  in  1970  proved  the  turning 
point  in  the  army's  relationship  with  the  Catholic  community.  Still,  Britain  did  not  interfere 
with  the  organization.132 

Summary 

British  strategy  was  aimed  only  at  restoring  the  pre-1969  status  quo,  with  some 
reform.  This  was  not  in  Britain's  own  long  term  interest.  Even  if  the  strategy  had 
succeeded,  Northern  Ireland  would  have  continued  to  be  a  problem  area  from  which  Britain 
derived  no  real  benefit.  Northern  Ireland  would  have  continued  to  be  an  economic  drain  on 
Britain,  a  source  of  international  tension  with  the  Republic  of  Ireland  (and  sympathizers  in 
Britain’s  critical  ally,  the  United  States),  and  an  internal  security  problem  with  a  continuing 
possibility  of  a  resurgent  IRA  and  periodic  violence  associated  with  sectarian  celebrations 
like  the  Change  parades. 

British  political  leaders  did  not  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  conflict  in  northern 
Ireland  in  1969,  and  the  challenge  they  faced.  The  only  key  government  personality  during 
the  period  that  seemed  to  understand  the  problem  facing  Britain  was  General  Freeland.1 3  3 

1  3  2fhe  Orange  Order  is  still  legal  and  still  conducts  its  provocative  celebrations  annually 

1  3 -’General  Freeland  was  well  qualified  by  education  ami  experience  to  deal  with  the  political- 
military  nature  of  his  duties.  He  led  the  Second  Royal  Intskilien  Fusiliers  in  Cyprus  in  1954-55.  anti  was 
commander  i.i.  East  Africa  during  the  Zanzibar  relief  lion  and  the  Kenya  Army  mutiny  in  1 964. 


A  statement  he  made  in  August  1969  proved  prophetic: 

"If  something  more  constructive  and  helpful  does  not  come  out  of  tomorrow's 
meeting  between  the  two  Prime  Ministers  f Cnichester-Clark  and  Wilson],  then  the 
honeymoon  period  we  are  having  could  end  in  a  few  hours.  The  soldiers  may 
come  under  attack  from  both  sides."134 

Unionists  in  Stormont  thought  the  conflict  was  just  another  IRA  led  rebellion. 
Westminster  believed  the  conflict  was  merely  civil  unrest.  Neither  seemed  to  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  Catholic  population  had  lost  faith  in  the  government  of  Northern 
Ireland.  As  a  result,  British  strategy  did  not  address  the  strategic  problem  nor  pursue 
Britain's  long  term  interests. 

Britain  .stumbled  into  the  conflict,  consistently  applying  the  minimum  effort  they 
believed  necessary.  Britain  did  not  formulate  a  comprehensive,  coherent  strategy  to 
address  the  problem.  It  threw  the  army  into  the  conflict,  with  some  political  and  economic 
measures,  and  expected  the  army  and  Stormont  to  solve  the  problem.  When  the  army 
created  an  opportunity,  Britain  squandered  it  through  inactivity  and  retted  the  initiative  to 
the  IRA  and  Provisionals. 

Britain's  strategy  had  major  weakness  with  three  imperatives:  unify  of  effort, 
adaptability,  and  legitimacy.  Britain  failed  to  maintain  a  strong  unity  of  effort,  both 
between  Stormont  and  Westminster,  and  gathering  international  support,  While  the  army 
proved  very  adaptable,  Westminster  was  unable  to  adapt  its  oilier  dements  of  power  to 
address  the  problem,  in  the  critical  struggle  for  legitimacy,  Britain  forfeited  its  neutrality 
and  supported  a  Stormont  government  that  had  already  lost  legitimacy.  In  doing  so.  Britain 
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undermined  its  own  legitimacy  and  provided  die  IRA  and  Provisional  iRA  an  opportunity 
to  gain  legitimacy. 

British  strategy  did  not  address  all  three  immediate  problems,  and  ignored  the  long 
term  problem.  Britain  concentrated  its  efforts  against  the  internal  security  threat,  applied 
minimal  effort  towards  solving  the  civil  rights  problem,  and  ignored  the  external  security 
threat.  Britain  did  not  address  the  long  term  problem  of  polarization  at  all. 


CHAPTER  7 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  previous  three  chapters,  I  completed  the  first  three  steps  of  my  L.IC  Strategy 
Analysis  Model.  In  this  final  chapter,  I  will  answer  the  research  question,  suggest  what 
Britain  should  have  done,  and  draw  lessons  for  future  planners.  I  will  also  discuss  the 
relationship  of  this  work  to  other  studies,  and  suggest  areas  for  further  study. 


Figure  12.  Step  4,  LIC  Strategy  Analysis  Model 
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Why  ttii*  British  Strategy  Failed  to  Make  Peace 

Britain  made  several  mistakes  in  Northern  Ireland,  either  by  omission  or 
commission,  and  I  discussed  these  in  Chapter  6.  Mistakes  are  predictable  in  an  operation 
as  complex  as  peacemaking,  and  they  need  not  be  fatal.  Britain  did  make  several  key 
mistakes  which  caused  their  failure  to  bring  peace  to  Northern  Ireland  during  the  period 
1969-  1972: 

-  Bntain  did  not  formulate  a  comprehensive  strategy  early  in  the  operation. 

-  Britain  did  not  adequately  address  each  immediate  problem.  Britain  only 
concentrated  on  the  internal  security  problem  using  military  force. 

-  Britain  did  not  attempt  to  solve  the  long  term  strategic  problem  of  societal 
polarization. 

-  Britain  lost  legitimacy  by  forfeiting  its  perception  of  neutrality  and  fairness. 

Of  these  mistakes,  the  failure  to  address  the  long  term  problem,  and  the  loss  of 

legitimacy  were  fatal.  These  mistakes  turned  opportunity  into  disaster,  and  Britain  found 
itself  involved  in  a  violent  conflict  that  continues  even  today. 

Britain  failed  to  make  peace  in  Northern  Ireland  because  it  did  not  formulate  and 
execute  a  comprehensive,  coherent  strategy  applying  ail  appropriate  elements  of  national 
power  to  solve  the  problem.  Britain  used  the  military  element  of  power  almost  exclusively, 
using  only  minima1  political  and  economic  power,  and  concentrated  its  efforts  against  the 
internal  security  th  reat.  It  did  not  adequately  address  the  civil  rights  and  external  security 
problems,  and  made  no  attempt  to  solve  the  underlying  long  term  problem  of  societal 
polarization.  Thu;  Britain  only  treated  the  most  troublesome  symptoms,  rather  than 
attempting  to  cure  the  disease. 
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What  Should  Britain  Have  Done? 

Looking  at  the  problem  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  what  should  Britain  have 
done?  Ideally,  Westminster  would  have  recognized  early  in  the  civil  rights  campaign  the 
extent  of  Catholic  disaffection  with  Stormont,  and  Stormont's  inadequate  response.  I 
believe  Lord  Grey,  who  represented  the  Crown  as  Governor  in  Northern  Ireland,  might 
have  kept  the  British  government  better  informed  of  the  problems.  Had  Westminster 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  building  problem,  the  violence  of  1969  might  have  been 
prevented.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  the  political  decision  to  intervene 
could  have  been  made  prior  to  August  1969.  At  that  point,  Britain  clearly  had  to  intervene, 
and  the  only  viable  force  it  could  use  was  the  army.  Britain  inserted  the  army  to  stop  the 
violence,  and  established  commissions  to  investigate  the  grievances  of  the  Catholic 
community.  From  that  point  on,  I  believe  Britain  should  have  acted  differently. 

The  critical  period  of  the  operation  was  August  to  December  1969.  Britain  needed 
to  act  decisively  during  that  period  to  have  a  chance  of  bringing  peace  to  Northern  Ireland. 

I  have  defined  three  immediate  problems  facing  Britain  in  1969:  internal  security,  external 
security,  and  civil  rights.  All  three  of  these  problems  had  to  be  addressed  during  the  critical 
initial  period. 

I  believe  Britain  was  correct  in  bringing  in  the  army.  The  army  was  very  effective 
in  stopping  the  violence  and  restoring  order.  Britain  should  also  have  immediately 
established  a  joint  army  -  police  intelligence  operation  and  began  gathering  intelligence  on 
Catholic  and  Protestant  extremists.  The  IRA  were  certain  to  try  and  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  as  were  Protestant  extremists  like  the  UVF.  Britain  should  have  planned  for  that 
contingency,  and  started  gathering  the  intelligence  needed  to  effectively  combat  those 
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Britain  should  have  convinced  the  Republic  of  Ireland  to  cooperate.  De  Valera,  the 
President,  had  fought  the  IRA  himself.  I  believe  Britain  could  have  convinced  him  and  his 
government  that  it  was  in  their  interest  to  help  prevent  the  resurgence  and  rearming  of  the 
IRA.  Britain  should  have  met  with  the  Republic's  government  and  assured  them  of  their 
commitment  to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  their  desire  to 
moderate  the  polarization  of  the  society,  The  Republic  had  cooperated  against  the  IRA  in 
the  late  1950s,  they  may  have  been  convinced  to  cooperate  again.  If  Britain  could  not 
convince  the  Republic  to  cooperate,  they  could  have  privately  threatened  them 
economically.  Economic  sanctions  would  have  been  devastating  for  the  Republic,  as  most 
of  their  trade  was  with  Britain.  Britain  could  also  have  threatened  to  try  and  stop  their 
admission  to  the  European  Economic  Community,  and  have  them  labeled  as  supporters  of 
terrorism. 

When  the  Cameron  and  Hunt  commissions  released  their  reports  in  September  and 
October  1969,  Britain  should  have  used  their  findings  to  suspend  Stormont.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  those  purporting  to  be  the  Catholic  leadership  in  the  fall  of  1969  were 
willing  to  meet  and  negotiate  with  army  officers,  but  not  Stormont  officials.  By  taking  to 
the  streets,  erecting  barricades  and  battling  the  police,  the  Catholic  community  displayed  by 
extraordinary  means  they  were  unwilling  to  be  governed  by  Stormont  When  the 
commissions  confirmed  the  validity  of  many  of  their  grievances,  Britain  should  have  taken 
extraordinary  action.  Britain  should  have  suspended  Stormont,  established  a  commission 
to  redraw  voting  boundaries,  and  imposed  the  same  election  laws  as  used  in  the  rest  of  die 
United  Kingdom.  They  should  then  have  scheduled  new  elections  within  one  year'.  The 
goal  of  this  would  be  to  establish  an  effective  local  government  that  could  rule  by  consent. 

Britain  should  have  repealed  the  Special  Powers  Act.  This  act  was  a  symbol  of 
repressive  government  in  Catholic  eyes.  Its  mere  existence  provided  fuel  for  IRA 
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recruiters,  ft  was  also  of  little  real  use.  Mr.  Callaghan’s  own  advisors  said  the  only  useful 
provision  was  internment.  1  believe  that  provision  also  was  counterproductive.  It 
suggested  that  Britain  required  extraordinary  measures  to  keep  Northern  Ireland  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  its  use  would  almost  bring  international  protest.  (The  issue  had 
already  been  embarrassingly  placed  in  front  of  the  European  Court.) 

Britain  did  implement  police  reform,  and  disband  the  "B-Specials."  Their  efforts  to 
attract  Catholics  into  the  police  fora:  failed  because  Catholics  did  not  want  to  be  an 
instrument  of  Stormont,  or  were  intimidated  by  the  IRA.  By  suspending  Stormont  and 
implementing  rapid  reform,  Britain  would  probably  have  been  more  successful. 

Britain  should  have  established  some  sort  of  civil  rights  commission  empowered  to 
hear  and  redress  discrimination  complaints.  The  ombudsman  Stormont  established  was  not 
effective  because  he  was  connected  to  Stormont.  This  commission  should  have  been  made 
up  of  qualified  people  from  outside  Northern  Ireland.  A  few  well  publicized  cases  of 
discrimination  being  corrected  by  the  commission  would  have  convinced  people  Britain 
was  serious  about  reform. 

Britain  should  not  have  allowed  the  Orange  marches,  nor  any  other  marches  until 
after  the  new  elections  had  been  held.  Orange  marches  in  particular  had  always  been  a 
source  of  tension,  arid  triggered  violence  throughout  history.  They  should  certainly  not 
have  been  permitted  during  the  crucial  stages  of  the  peacemaking  operation.  Likewise,  civil 
rights  demonstrations  would  also  have  been  counterproductive  during  this  period. 

I  believe  these  actions,  if  initiated  before  December  1969,  would  have  addressed  the 
immediate  problems  and  set  the  conditions  far  Britain  to  address  the  long  term  problem. 
Many  of  these  actions  may  have  provoked  a  Protestant  backlash,  but  I  oeiieve  that  could  be 
anticipated  and  dealt  with.  Protestants  could  be  reassured  that  they  were  still  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  still  in  'he  majority.  I'hey  would  still  be  allowed  to  govern 
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themselves.  Once  the  newly  elected  government  was  in  place  and  operating  effectively,  the 
army  could  be  withdrawn. 

Only  once  the  immediate  problems  were  under  control  could  Britain  begin  to 
address  the  long  term  problem  of  polarization.  To  solve  this,  Britain  would  have  to  change 
the  very  nature  of  Northern  Irish  society.  I  believe  they  should  have  three  goals: 
integration,  discredit  of  extremists,  and  economic  growth. 

The  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities  must  interact  peacefully.  They  must  come 
to  know,  understand,  and  trust  each  other  to  break  the  cycie  of  violence.  One  method  of 
forcing  integration  is  through  education.  The  segregated  system  of  education  in  Northern 
Ireland  should  be  effectively  integrated.  Religious  instruction  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  schools,  and  any  public  support  or  subsidy  for  Catholic  schools  eliminated. 
Enforcing  civil  rights,  and  perhaps  even  implementing  some  sort  of  affirmative  action  will 
integrate  the  work  place. 

Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  extremists  must  be  discredited.  Organizations  such  as 
the  Orange  Order,  IRA,  and  UVF  foster  hatred.  They  should  be  systematically  attacked, 
and  the  eaders  exposed  to  discourage  membership.  Religious  leaders  could  be  effective 
in  helping  with  this  effort. 

Britain  has  attempted  many  incentives  to  attract  business  and  economic  growth  to 
Northern  Ireland.  11te.se  have  mostly  failed  because  the  internal  security  problem  has  not 
been  solvent  If  the  security  problem  were  solved,  these  incentives  would  likely  promote 
growth,  reduce  social  tension,  and  reduce  the  economic  burden  Northern  Ireland  places  on 
Britain. 
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l  essons  for  Future  Peacemaking  Operations 
U.S.  military  doctrine  asserts  that  "peacemaking  is  difficult  and  unusual."135  The 
British  experience  in  Northern  Ireland  certainly  illustrates  this.  Anyone  contemplating  such 
an  operation  should  approach  it  mindful  of  General  Freeland’s  warning  of  the  potential  for 
being  attacked  by  both  sides.  Peacemaking  is  a  high  risk  operation.  The  U.S.  should  only 
attempt  peacemaking  when  vital  national  interests  are  at  stake,  Britain's  failure  from  1969 
to  1972  suggests  several  lessons  for  both  political  and  military  leaders  planning  future 
peacemaking  operations. 

Lessons  for  Political  Leaders 
Develop  a  Comprehensive  Strategy  Early 

This  statement  seems  obvious,  yet  applying  it  is  very  difficult  The  violence  a 
prospective  peacemaker  intends  to  stop  is  not  the  problem,  merely  the  most  visible  and 
immediately  dangerous  symptom.  The  real  challenge  for  the  peacemaker  is  to  properly 
identify  the  real  problem  behind  the  violent  conflict,  and  design  a  strategy  aimed  at  solving 
it  This  strategy  must  deal  with  the  immediate  problems  quickly,  and  then  address  the  real 
problem.  Ideally,  the  peacemaker  would  formulate  this  strategy  prior  to  intervening,  but 
the  nature  of  the  political  process  in  a  democracy  makes  this  unrealistic.  By  the  time  the 
decision  is  made  to  intervene  in  a  violent  conflict,  the  need  to  quickly  stop  the  bloodshed 
will  probably  outweigh  the  desire  to  first  formulate  a  comprehensive  strategy. 

Peacemaking  is  not  primarily  a  military  operation.  It  is  a  political  and  social 
endeavor  enabled  by  the  initial  use  of  military  power.  The  military’s  role  is  to  stop  the 
violence,  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  apply  other  elements  of  power.  It  is  these  other 
elements  of  power  that  must  address  the  real  problem  underlying  the  conflict.  The 

1  15 DOD,  Military  Operations  m  /  /»»»•  Intensity  Conflict,  p.  5-7. 
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peacemaker  must  be  ready  to  act  quickly,  as  the  window  of  opportunity  provided  by  the 
military  will  be  open  only  briefly.  If  the  peacemaker  does  not  act  decisively  during  this 
window,  he  will  become  vulnerable  to  being  forced  into  the  conflict.  Radical  elements 
within  each  of  the  belligerents  may  seize  the  initiative  if  the  peacemaker  does  not.  Thus, 
the  peacemaker  must  develop  a  comprehensive  strategy  early,  so  that  he  can  implement  it  as 
soon  as  the  military  creates  the  opportunity. 

Involve  or  Neutralize  All  Influential  External  Actors 

The  belligerents  may  have  connections,  moral  or  material,  to  external  actors.  The 
peacemaker  must  either  convince  these  actors  to  support  the  peacemaking  effort,  or 
neutralize  their  influence.  If  the  actors  cooperate,  the  peacemaker  can  take  advantage  of 
whatever  influence  they  enjoy  to  support  the  peacemaking  strategy.  If  an  external  actor  will 
not  cooperate  with  the  peacemaker,  he  must  be  prevented  from  interfering.  This  will  isolate 
the  belligerents  and  force  them  to  look  to  the  peacemaker  and  within  themselves  for  the 
solution  to  their  problem. 

Intervene  with  Credible  Mi i itary  Force 

To  separate  two  groups  fighting  with  each  other,  the  peacemaker  must  intervene 
with  a  force  large  enough  to  deter  both  groups  from  attacking  him.  The  force  must  also  be 
large  enough  to  provide  a  presence  in  all  likely  areas  of  conflict,  anil  have  a  reserve  mobile 
enough  to  react  quickly  to  any  outbreaks  of  violence.  If  the  peacemaking  force  can  not 
immediately  quell  any  violent  outbreaks,  the  belligerents  will  be  reluctant  to  reduce  their 
readiness,  and  will  continue  to  am,  and  prepare  to  "defend"  themselves. 

Maintain  Perception  of  Neutral iry  and  I  ku mess 

All  belligerents  must  view  the  peacemaker  as  neutral  and  fair.  This  jiereeption  is  the 
key  to  the  peacemakers  legitimacy  The  peacemaker  must  maintain  this  ivrception,  and 
carefully  avoid  any  actions  which  might  damage  it.  This  is  particularly  important  for  the 


military,  as  the  most  visible  and  intrusive  representative  of  the  peacemaker.  By  its  very 
presence,  the  military  will  impose  on  the  local  population  and  create  opportunity  for 
misunderstanding  and  disillusionment. 

Of  course,  the  peacemaker  is  not  disinterested  or  he  would  not  involve  himself  in 
the  conflict.  The  peacemaker  likely  has  some  idea  of  the  form  he  would  like  the  peace  to 
take.  The  peacemaker  can  not,  however,  openly  side  with  one  of  the  belligerents  or  he  is 
no  longer  conducting  a  peacemaking  operation.  He  must  maintain  the  perception  of 
neutrality,  even  if  he  actually  favors  one  side  over  the  other. 

Maintaining  the  perception  of  fairness  is  most  difficult.  Simply  operating  within  the 
law  is  not  sufficient,  as  the  law  itself  may  be  unfair.  In  fact,  suspending  existing  law  and 
government  may  be  the  fairest  course  the  peacemaker  can  take.  As  with  neutrality,  the  key 
is  riot  necessarily  for  the  peacemaker  to  be  fair.  The  key  is  for  the  belligerents  to  view  him 
as  fair.  Thus,  the  peacemaker  must  understand  the  thinking  of  the  belligerents,  and  what 
each  believes  is  fair. 

Lessons  far  the  Military  Leader 

U.S.  military  doctrine  states  that  peacemaking  requires:  forces  appropriate  to  the 
environment,  consistent  mission  analysis,  clear  command  and  control  relationships, 
effective  communications  facilities,  joint  and  combined  force  liaison,  and  effective  public 
diplomacy  and  PSYOP.  The  British  experience  in  Northern  Ireland  validates  all  these 
rtqu i remains.  Broaden  perspeeti ve 
forces  Must  Be  i.arge,  Strong,  and  Mobile 

Unlike  peacekeeping,  all  belligerents  may  not  have  agreed  to  the  intervention  of  the 
peacemaking  force.  S  he  peacemaking  lorce  must  lx*  large  ami  strong  enough  to  deter  all 
belligerents  from  attacking  it  and  dragging  the  peacemaker  into  the  actual  conflict.  <  >nce  the 
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fighting  has  been  stopped,  the  peacemaking  force  must  maintain  a  strong,  visible  presence 
in  all  potential  flash  points. 

The  peacemaker  must  also  maintain  a  mobile  reserve  capable  of  reacting  quickly  to 
any  outbreaks  of  violence  and  prevent  them  from  escalating.  If  each  outbreak  of  \  tolence  is 
not  quickly  stopped,  the  peacemaker  will  lose  credibility  and  tensions  will  increase.  The 
peacemaker  must  carefully  plan  this  reserve  if  operating  in  an  urban  environment.  Rumor, 
tension,  and  violence  can  spread  quickly  through  urban  streets.  The  peacemaker  must 
quickly  detect  and  react  to  any  outbreak  of  violence.  Mobility  is  particularly  challenging  in 
an  urban  envhonment,  so  the  military  planner  must  carefully  consider  how  to  accomplish 
this. 

Establish  Strong,  Agile  Command  and  Control 

The  command  and  control  system  must  be  agile  and  responsive,  so  that  potential 
problems  can  be  quickly  diagnosed,  and  a  decision  made  and  implemented  to  deal  with 
them.  The  system  must  be  centralized  enough  so  that  the  political  and  psychological  impact 
of  military  operations  can  be  carefully  evaluated,  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  those  on  the 
scene  to  act  quickly 
Effective  Intelligence  is  Critical 

Intelligence  is  crucial  to  most  military  operations.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
peacemaking.  All  parties  to  the  conflict  may  not  be  apparent,  their  intentions  may  not  be 
clear,  and  new  actors  may  emerge  during  the  operation.  Intelligence  must: 

Identify  and  anticipate  potential  flash  points  and  events. 

•  Identify  and  analyze  the  leadership  of  the  belligerents  and  their  intentions. 
Anticipate  and  monitor  the  emergence  of  extremists  mid  their  intentions. 

Identify  and  analyze  the  intentions  of  any  external  actors  and  their  influence. 
Identity  potential  troublemakers. 
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-  Provide  feedback  on  the  effectiveness  of  }>eacemak.ing  operations. 

Information  will  likely  come  from  many  different  sources,  and  many  different 
agencies.  As  the  peacemaker  gains  the  support  of  the  civilian  population,  locals  may 
provide  information  and  anonymous  tips  may  be  received.  All  this  information  must 
quickly  be  collated  and  interpreted.  It  must  also  be  reliably  confirmed,  to  prevent  the 
peacemaker  from  being  manipulated.  The  peacemaker  should  establish  a  single  cell  to 
collate  and  interpret  all  incoming  information,  and  build  a  reliable  database.  This 
intelligence  must  then  be  quickly  disseminated  to  the  political  leadership  and  other  agencies 
participating  in  the  operation,  as  well  as  the  military  commanders. 

.Build  an  Effective  Re! ationship  with  the  Press 

Legitimacy  is  the  key  to  Low  Intensity  Conflict,  and  the  perception  of  fairness  and 
neutrality  is  key  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  peacemaker.  Forming  and  maintain  this  perception 
must  be  a  primary  concern  of  the  peacemaker,  and  the  media  is  a  powerful  force  in  forming 
public  perceptions.  The  majority  of  the  population  will  likely  form  their  opinion  of  the 
peacemaker  based  on  events  as  reported  in  the  news  media.  As  the  most  visible,  intrusive 
instrument  of  the  peacemaking  effort,  the  military  must  form  an  effective,  open  relationship 
with  the  media. 

T  he  military  commander  should  establish  procedures  for  keeping  members  of  the 
media  informed  of  operations,  and  provide  safe  access  for  the  media  to  as  wide  an  area  as 
possible.  Releasing  prompt,  accurate  official  statements,  while  useful,  is  not  enough.  In  a 
situation  that  has  deteriorated  far  enough  to  require  peacemaking,  the  public  will  probably 
be  reluctant  to  trust  official  statements.  Anv  attempts  to  manipulate,  or  coerce  the  media 
would  be  disastrous  if  discovered  and  reported.  Honest,  accurate  reports  from  independent 
media  correspondents  describing  the  peacemaker’s  good  faith  ef  forts  to  improve  the 
situation  will  be  a  valuable  Uxrl  in  gaining  and  maintaining  legitimacy.  Those  trying  to 
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undermine  the  peacemaking  effort  will  undoubtedly  tty  to  use  the  media  to  their  own 
advantage.  ri1ie  military  must  form  an  effective  relationship  with  the  media  to  counter  this 
and  present  a  fair,  balanced  view  of  all  events. 

Integrate  PSYOPS  into  the  Operation 

The  miiitarv  commander  should  develop  and  execute  a  psychological  operations 
campaign  as  an  integral  part  of  the  operation.  This  campaign  should  be  aimed  at  forming 
and  maintaining  a  positive  perception  of  the  peacemaker,  and  discrediting  extremists  and 
those  hying  to  undermine  the  peacemaking  effort. 

Anticipate  the  Emergence  of  Extremists  and  Plan  to  Deal  with  Them 

Extremists  may  try  to  use  the  presence  of  an  outside  military  force  to  build  support 
for  their  cause.  They  may  also  use  the  relative  calm  created  by  the  peacemaker  to  organize 
and  arm  themselves.  They  may  then  use  any  action  they  can  claim  as  provocation  to  attack 
the  peacemaker  or  their  opponents.  The  military  leader  should  anticipate  the  emergence  of 
extremists.  He  should  focus  his  intelligr  nee  collection  effort  on  identifying  potential 
troublemakers  and  their  intentions,  and  try  to  present  them  from,  gaining  any  support.  The 
military  should  also  oe  prepared  to  conduct  counterinsurgency  operations  should  an 
extremist,  group  emerge  that  threatens  peace. 

Foster  and  Enforce  Strict  Individual  and  Unit  Discipline 

Strict  discipline  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  military  peacemaking  force  is 
crucial  to  maintaining  the  perception  of  fairness  and  neutrality.  A  single  breakdown  of 
discipline  can  undo  all  the  good  will  developed  by  the  peacemaker.  Even  the  appearance  of 
maltreatment  is  devastating  to  the  peacemaker’s  legitimacy.  It  will  alienate  the  civilian 
population,  and  provide  an  opportunity  extremists  can  exploit  with  their  own  public 
relations  and  recruiting  cainoaign.  All  members  of  the  force  must  be  trained  to  act  with 
restraint,  and  avoid  provoking  or  inflaming  an  incident.  They  must  know  what  to  expect. 
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what  their  purpose  is,  what  their  authority  is  and  how  much  discretion  they  can  exercise.  A 
polite,  professional  appearance  and  manner  in  the  face  of  provocation  reinforces  the  good 
intentions  of  the  peacemaker. 

Relationship  to  Previous  Studies 

This  thesis  is  relevant  to  two  areas  of  study:  the  conflict  in  Northern  J reland,  and 
peacemaking  operations. 

Northern  Ireland 

Conor  Cruise  O'Brien  and  Bcw  and  Patterson,  among  others,  describe  the  British 
neglect  of  Northern  Ireland  through  the  1960s.  Tom  Baldy,  in  Battle  for  Ulster,  examines 
British  strategy  in  Northern  Ireland  in  the  mid  1970s  to  early  1980s.  This  thesis 
contributes  to  understanding  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland  by  linking  these  two  time 
periods.  It  examines  the  crucial  transition  period,  when  Britain  moves  from  largely 
ignoring  Northern  Ireland  to  ruling  it  directly.  Tins  thesis  sets  the  conditions  for  the 
situation  and  British  strategy  Mr.  Baldy  examines. 

Peacemaking 

U.S.  doctrine  is  very  sparse  on  the  subject  of  peacemaking,  dedicating  less  than 
one  page  of  the  LIC  manual  to  the  subject.  This  thesis  analyzes  a  case  study  using  the 
broad  imperatives  for  UC  Based  on  this  analysis,  this  thesis  proposes  additional  guidance 
and  requirements,  for  successful  peacemaking  operations. 


Suggestions  for  Further  Research 
I  recommend  additional  research  into  both  Northern  Ireland  and  peacemaking 
operations. 

Northern  Ireland 

Northern  Ireland  Since  the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement 

What  is  British  strategy  in  Northern  Ireland  since  the  agreement?  Has  the 
agreement  helped  or  hindered  chances  for  a  lasting  settlement  in  Northern  Ireland? 

EC  Integration  and  Northern  Ireland 

Analyze  the  impact  of  European  integration  on  Northern  Ireland.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  European  Community  movement  toward  federalization.  What  impact  will 
that  have  on  the  conflict  in  Northern  Ireland.  Will  the  governments  and  policies  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom  move  so  close  together  that  the  question  of 
Irish  unification  becomes  moot? 

Peacemaking  iperations 

Syrian  Peacemaking  Experience  in  Lebanon 

Examine  the  Syrian  experience  with  peacemaking  operations  in  Lebanon.  Lebanon 
had  degenerated  into  anarchy,  with  a  myriad  of  armed  militias  controlling  small  areas  and 
fighting  with  each  other.  Syria  intervened  with  its  military,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
violence  in  areas  under  Syrian  control.  Though  still  underway,  this  appears  to  be  a 
successful  peacemaking  operation  to  this  point.  What  has  been  the  Syrian  strategy,  and 
what  lessons  does  their  experience  contribute? 

Military  Force  and  Civil  Rights  Movements  in  the  U.S.  vs  Northern  Ireland 


Compare  and  contrast  the  initial  use  of  British  troops  in  Northern  Ireland  with  the 
use  of  troops  by  the  United  States  during  the  conflict  over  civil  rights  in  the  southern  states. 


Both  conflicts  happened  during  the  same  time  frame,  and  both  were  triggered  by  civil  rights 
movements  seeking  improved  conditions  for  a  disadvantaged  minority.  In  both  cases,  the 
higher  government  (Westminster  and  Washington)  intervened  with  its  military,  with  the 
U.S.  evidently  enjoying  more  long  term  success.  What  were  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  these  conflicts,  how  did  the  government  strategies  differ,  and  why  was 
Washington  more  successful? 

Doctrinal  Imperatives 

Evaluate  the  validity  and  adequacy  of  the  doctrinal  Imperatives  for  Low  Intensity 
Conflict.  Using  case  studies,  explore  whether  there  really  five,  or  if  legitimacy  is  the  single 
goal,  supported  by  the  other  four  imperatives? 

Summary 

The  British  experience  in  Northern  Ireland  in  1969  to  1972  demonstrates  that 
peacemaking  is  indeed  "difficult  and  unusual."1 36  Peacemaking  requires  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  problems  underlying  the  armed  conflict  and  the  legitimacy  of  each 
actor.  The  peacemaker  must  formulate  a  comprehensive  strategy  to  address  the  strategic 
problem,  and  execute  it  promptly  and  vigorously  once  the  military  creates  the  opportunity. 
Otherwise  the  temporary  break  in  fighting  achieved  by  inserting  the  military  will  be 
squandered  and,  as  General  Freeland  predicted,  "The  soldiers  may  come  under  attack  from 
both  sides."137 


1  3<’DOD,  Military  Operations  in  Ia»v  Intensity  Conflict,  p.  5-7. 

'  37"Comnu»iKter  in  Ulster,''  New  York  Times,  22  August  1969,  p.  !2. 


GLOSSARY 


Ascendancy:  The  landed  aristocracy.  Most  members  of  the  Ascendancy  are  descendents 
of  the  English  landlords  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

IJ-Specials:  This  was  a  part-time  reserve  force  used  to  augment  the  Royal  Ulster 

Constabulary.  After  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  creating  Northern  Ireland,  the 
British  government  created  three  reserves  for  the  police  -  A,  B,  and  C  Special 
Reserves.  The  A  and  C  Specials  were  short  lived,  but  the  B  Specials  lasted  until  the 
British  Army  disbanded  them  in  late  1969.  About  8,000  strong,  the  B  Specials  were 
armed  and  kept  their  weapons  and  ammunition  at  home.  They  were  completely 
Protestant,  and  seen  by  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities  as  the  Orange 
Order  under  arms. 

Civil  Authorities  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1922:  Commonly  called  the  Special 
Powers  Act  It  was  renewed  annually  from  1922  until  1933,  when  Stormont  made  it 
permanent.  This  act  could  be  invoked  at  any  time  by  the  Northern  Irish  Home  Affairs 
Minister.  It  permitted  indefinite  internment  without  trial.  It  permitted  the  government 
to  suspend  any  and  all  of  the  basic  liberties  -  they  could  arrest  on  suspicion,  search 
people  and  buildings  without  warrant,  restrict  movement,  reverse  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  dispense  with  the  holding  of  inquests  on  any  dead  bodies  found  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Until  1968,  the  Act  also  allowed  punishment  by  whipping  for  a 
number  of  lesser  offences  such  as  making  menacing  demands.  Two  additions  in  the 
late  1960s  outlawed  membership  in  "Republican  dubs"  and  banned  the  IRA 
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newspaper  United  Irishman.  The  civil  rights  movement  in  Northern  Ireland 
demanded  the  repeal  of  this  act. 

CS  gas:  A  riot  control  agent  designed  to  produce  temporary  irritating  or  incapacitating 
effects  in  people  exposed  to  the  gas.  CS  is  a  white  solid  that  causes  a  blinding  flow 
of  tears  and  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyes,  in  heavy  concentrations  it  irritates  moist 
skin  and  the  respiratory  tract  CS  is  normally  disseminated  in  grenades  that  carry  the 
solid  by  smoke. 

A 

D&il  Eireann:  The  lower  house  of  parliament  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Derry:  The  name  of  both  a  county  and  the  second  largest  city  in  Northern  Ireland  The 
city  of  Derry  was  renamed  Londonderry  by  Protestant  merchant  colonists  from 
London  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  Catholics  never  accepted  the  change.  In 
1985,  the  name  was  officially  restored  to  Deny.  The  siege  of  Derry  during  the 
Jacobite  War  made  Derry  a  Protestant  shrine.  The  majority  of  the  population  is 
Catholic.  Unemployment  during  the  1960s  was  so  bad  20%  of  men  were  out  of 
work. 

Direct  Rule:  Governing  directly  by  the  British  Government  By  the  Government  of 
Ireland  Act  of  1920,  Parliament  in  Britain  and  the  Crown  retained  ultimate 
sovereignty  over  Northern  Ireland.  Britain  has  at  times  suspended  the  Northern  Irish 
Parliament  and  ruled  Northern  Ireland  "directly"  from  Westminster. 

Eire:  Ireland  in  Irish.  The  Irish  Free  State  changed  its  name  to  Eire  in  1937,  and  it 
remains  the  official  name  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Fenians:  Members  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood;  forerunners  of  the  Irish 

Republican  Army.  The  Fenians  formed  during  the  famine,  and  were  supported  by 
funds  earned  in  the  United  States  by  Irish  immigrants. 
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GA  A:  The  Gaelic  Athletic  Association.  This  is  the  amateur  athletic  association  in  Ireland. 
The  GAA  promotes  and  administers  Irish  sports  (hurling  and  football)  throughout 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Re  public  of  Ireland. 

Gerrymandering:  The  fixing  of  electoral  boundaries  to  give  one  particular  party  an 
unfair  advantage. 

Home  Rule:  A  form  of  limited  independence,  with  ultimate  control  exercised  by  Britain. 
The  extent  of  the  independence  has  varied  at  times. 

Internment:  Imprisoning  suspects  without  trial.  This  policy  has  been  used  in  both  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  in  1956,  and  Northern  Ireland  in  1956  and  i971. 

IRA:  Irish  Republican  Army. 

Jacobite:  Supporters  of  King  James  II  in  his  struggle  against  William  of  Orange. 

LIC:  Low  Intensity  Conflict.  This  is  a  IJ.S.  military  doctr  inal  term  used  to  describe  a 
type  of  conflict.  "Low  intensity  conflict  is  a  political -military  confrontation  between 
contending  states  or  groups  below  conventional  war  and  above  the  routine,  peaceful 
competition  among  states.  ...Low  intensity  conflict  ranges  from  subversion  to  the 
use  of  armed  force."' 38 

Londonderry:  See  Derry, 

No-go  Areas:  Areas  in  Belfast  and  Londonderry  where  police  were  unable  to  patrol 
because  the  inhabitants  had  put  up  and  manned  barricades  to  keep  them  out. 

Oireachtas:  The  parliament  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  It  is  composed  of  the  Dai  1  arid  the 
Sean ad. 

Orange  card:  The  threat  of  violence  by  Protestants  in  Northern  Ireland.  This  term  was 
first  used  around  the  turn  of  the  century  when  noine  rule  for  Ireland  was  a  subject  of 
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party  politics  in  Westminster.  Politicians  opposing  home  rule  would  threaten  to  play 
the  "Orange  card"  if  home  rule  was  enacted,  and  thereby  block  any  attempt. 

O.rangism:  Following  the  tenets  of  the  Orange  Order.  Orangism  is  characterized  by  anti- 
Catholicism  and  fundamental  Protestantism. 

Partition:  The  division  of  a  country'  into  two  or  more  political  units.  In  Ireland  this 
occurred  in  1920  with  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  which  created  an  Irish  Free 
State  and  a  Northern  Ireland. 

Peacekeeping:  Peacekeeping  operations  are  military  operations  conducted  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  to  a  conflict  to  maintain  a  truce  and  facilitate  a  diplomatic 
solution.135 

Peacemaking:  The  use  of  national  power  to  stop  a  violent  conflict  and  compel  a  lasting 
settlement  through  political  and  diplomatic  methods.140 

Penal  Laws:  Various  laws  passed  it:  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  against 
Catholics.  Their  purpose  was  to  exclude  Catholics  from  economic  and  political 
power,  and  protect  the  privileged  position  of  Protestant  landlords.  Catholic  bishops 
were  banished;  trie  intent  being  that  since  new  priests  could  only  be  ordained  by 
bishops,  Catholicism  would  eventually  die  out.  Catholics  were  prohibited  from: 
voting;  holding  public  positions;  teaching  or  opening  schools;  carrying  arms;  owning 
a  horse  wort",  more  <han  £5;  leasing  land  for  more  than  33  years;  or  buying  land 
Cathodes  dial  already  owned  land  had  to  divide  it  among  all  the  heirs  upon  death, 
ensuring  the  size  of  individual  Catholic  rand  holdings  became  ever  smaller  and 
smaller.  The  exception  to  this  inheritance  law  was  that  if  one  heir  was  a  Protestant, 
he  could  claim  the  entire  estate. 
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P.I.R.A.:  Provisional  Irish  Republican  Army.  A  violent  paramilitary  group  split  off  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  in  December  1969.  They  advocate  the  use  of  violence  and 
terrorism  to  bring  down  the  governments  of  both  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic 
of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  a  single  socialist  state. 

Plantation:  In  the  context  of  Ireland,  this  was  a  system  of  settlements  in  Ireland  by  the 
British  to  subjugate  the  Irish  and  bring  them  under  control.  Land  was  confiscated 
from  those  disloyal  to  the  Crown  and  provided  to  loyal  subjects,  mostly  Scottish  and 
English,  who  would  then  settle  the  land.  The  most  effective  of  these  was  the 
Plantation  of  Ulster.  It  is  the  descendants  of  these  settlers  that  make  up  the  Protestant 
Loyalists  m  Northern  Ireland. 

Proportional  Representation:  An  electoral  system  designed  to  give  minorities  a  fairer 
representation  than  a  "winner  take  all"  voting  system.  It  elects  the  least  objectionable 
candidate,  rather  than  the  most  popular.  The  most  common  form  is  that  of  a  single 
transferable  vote.  A  voter  can  state  his  first,  second,  and  third  choices  of  candidate.. 
If  no  candidate  gets  more  than  50%  of  the  vote  (first  choice)  on  the  first  count,  the 
last  candidate  is  eliminated  and  the  votes  cast  for  him  are  redistributed  according  to 
the  second  choices  on  those  ballots.  This  continues  until  a  candidate  accumulates 
enough  votes  to  be  elected.  The  candidate  receiving  the  most  first  choice  votes  may 
not  be  the  eventual  winner. 

R .  U  •  C . :  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary.  The  police  force  of  Northern  Ireland. 

* 

Saorstat  Eireann:  Irish  Free  State.  This  was  the  name  uf  the  present  Republic  of 

Ireland  until  it  left  the  British  Commonwealth  in  1949. 

* 

SeanaU  Eireann:  Senate  of  Ireland.  The  upper  house  of  parliament  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland,  ft  represents  vocational  interests,  and  its  powers  and  functions  are  similar  to 
the  House  of  laird?;  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Sect:  A  sect  is  a  group  forming  a  distinct  unit  within  a  larger  group  by  virtue  of  certain 
distinctions  of  belief  or  practice.141 

Sectarian:  Adhering  or  confined  to  the  dogmatic  limits  of  a  sect;  partisan;  parochial.142 

Special  Powers  Act:  See  Civil  Authorities  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1922. 

Stormont:  Common  name  for  the  government  of  Northern  Ireland.  Stormont  Castle  in 
Bel  fast  is  the  site  of  the  parliament  of  Northern  Ireland 

Strategy:  Strategy  is  the  coordination  of  power  to  accomplish  ends  and  objectives. 143 

Taoiseach:  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

Teaehta  Dala:  Dai!  Deputy.  Member  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament  in  the  Republic  of 
Ireland. 

The  Pale:  That  area  around  Dublin  controlled  by  England  during  the  early  years  of  the 
English  conquest  of  Ireland.  This  area  today  still  has  the  largest  Protestant  population 
in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 

The  Six  Counties:  Phrase  used  for  Northern  Ireland  by  the  IRA  and  others  denying  the 
legitimacy  of  Northern  Ireland. 

U .  D .  A . :  Ulster  Defense  Association.  A  Protestant  working  -class  group  formed  in  1 969 
to  counter  nationalist  armed  groups.  The  UDA  does  not  claim  responsibility  for 
violent  acts,  and  is  legal. 

Ulster:  Traditionally  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland;  the  others  are  Connaught, 
Ireinster,  and  Munster.  Ulster  contained  nine  counties.  Six  of  these  now  make  up 
Northern  Ireland,  and  three  are  part  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Ulster  is  frequently 
used  to  refer  to  Northern  Ireland,  much  to  the  irritation  of  Irish  nationalists. 

14  1  William  Morns,  ed.,  Vu  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  <  New  York: 

American  Heritage  Publishing  C’o.,  INC.,  1975),  p.  1 173. 

i4Tlml. 

143CGSC.  "Joint  and  Combined  Environments"  CCSSC  C500,  lesson  4. 


Ulster  Volunteers;  A  Protestant  paramilitary  group  founded  in  191 1  to  resist  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  The  Volunteers  were  aimed  with  weapons  smuggled  from 
Germany,  and  vowed  to  fight  Home  Rule. 

U .  V .  F . :  U1  ster  Volunteer  Force.  A  Protestant  vigilante  group  formed  in  1 966  to 
suppress  the  civil  rights  movement;  traces  itself  to  the  Ulster  Volunteers. 

Westminster:  Site  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  government  is 
often  referred  to  as  Westminster. 
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CHRONOLOGY 

St.  Patrick's  mission  to  Ireland  establishes  Christianity  in  Ireland. 

Brehon  Laws  define  the  ranks  of  kings,  nobles,  and  commoners,  and  rights 
and  status  of  each  in  Ireland.  These  laws  remain  until  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  in  the  early  1600s. 

Henry  II  of  England  obtains  a  papal  bull  enabling  him  to  possess  Ireland  as 
part  of  the  crown  inheritance. 

Norman  invasion  of  Ireland  seat  d  by  Strongbow  corning  from  Wales 
Henry  11  declared  King  of  Ireland. 

The  Statutes  of  Kilkenny.  Fearing  the  Normans  arc  becoming  too  Irish,  the 
Statutes  are  adopted,  forbidding  Normans  to  take  on  the  manners,  fashion, 
and  language  of  (he  Irish.  Intermarriage  is  declare'-'!  illegal.  The  Statutes 
remain  in  effect  for  two  centuries;  punishment  could  mean  confiscation  of 
land. 

The  Reformation  in  Europe.  Ireland  remains  Catholic. 

Rising  by  Silken  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  fxwd  Offaly:  defeated  in  two  years  by 
an  English  army  of  Henry  VIII. 

Queen  Mary  restores  Catholicism. 

Plantation  of  Laois  and  Otfaly  established. 

Pli/atK'ih  !  restores  Protestantism. 


1565-1567  Shane  O'Neill  Rising. 

1569-1603  Desmond  Rising  and  series  of  risings  in  Munster. 

1586  The  Munster  Plantation  established. 

1588  Spanish  Armada  wrecked  off  the  Irish  coast 

1594-1603  Nine  Years'  War  with  risings  of  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill  in  Ulster,  supposed 
by  Spanish  troops  landing  in  Kinsale. 

1602  Irish  and  Spanish  defeated  by  British  at  Kinsale. 

1603  Belfast  founded. 

1 603-1609  English  law  is  extended  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  for  the  first  time. 

1607  O'Neills  (most  powerful  Catholic  clan  in  Ulster)  flee  to  Europe  in  the 

"Right  of  the  Earls." 

1 609  Ulster  Plantation  established  on  former  O'Neill  lands  by  Scots  and  English. 

1641  Peasant  Rising  begins  in  Ulster.  By  1642,  all  Ireland  except  Dublin,  east 
Ulster,  and  scattered  garrisons,  was  in  rebel  hands.  Scotland  sends  10,000 
soldiers  to  help  defend  the  settlers. 

1642  English  Civil  War  between  king  and  parliament  broke  out.  In  Ireland,  the 
rebels, "!  onfederate  Catholics  of  Ireland",  establish  a  General  Assembly 
and  Supreme  Council  in  Kilkenny.  Confederates  support  King  Charles. 

1 646  King  Charles  captured  by  Parliamentarians. 

1649  King  Charles  is  executed.  Ulster  Scots  turn  royalist,  leaving  only  Dublin  iri 
Parliamentarian  control.  Oliver  Ciom well  lands  in  Ireland  with  an  army  of 
12,000. 

1 650  O  omweli  leaves  Ireland  after  conquering  most  of  the  east;  leaves  his  son- 
in-law,  Henry  Ireton  in  command. 

1652  Galway,  the  last  royalist  fortress,  falls  to  Ireton. 

1652  The  Cromwellian  plantation  begins. 
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1658 


Cromwell  dies. 


1 660  diaries  If  restored  to  the  throne. 

i  663  The  English  Cattle  Act.  prohibits  the  import  of  Irish  cattle  into  England. 

1 685  Charles  II  dies;  James  H,  a  Catholic,  becomes  king. 

1688-169 1  Jacobite  War.  Catholic  King  James  II  defeated  by  Protestant  King  William 
of  Orange. 

1695-1725  Penal  Laws 

1759  English  Cattle  Acts  repealed 

1 778  First  Catholic  Relief  Act  repeals  some  of  the  Penal  Laws. 

1 779- 1 78C  Restrictions  on  Irish  trade  removed. 

1 782  Second  Catholic  Relief  Act. 

1 791  The  United  Irish  movement  begins  in  Belfast. 

1 795  Orange  Order  begins  in  Armagh. 

1 798  Rebellion  of  the  United  Irishmen,  aided  by  French  troops.  Defeated  by 

British  Army  under  Lord  Cornwallis. 

1 800  A:t  of  Union  dissolves  the  Irish  parliament  and  makes  Ireland  part  of  the 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

i  829  Catnol  ic  emancipation. 

1 835  Orange  parades  produce  riots  in  Belfast.  British  Army  restores  order. 

1 845  ■  1850  Famine  in  Ireland.  Estimated  one  million  die  and  another  million  emigrate. 

1850  Tenant  l  eague  formed. 

1392  Home  Rule  Bi"  for  Ireland  passed  in  House  of  Commons;  vetoed  by  the 

House  of  Lords. 

1914  British  Army  mutiny  in  Ulster,  declaring  the  Army  would  not  act  against  the 

( lister  Volunteers.  British  government  declares  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  would 
be  amended  to  temporarily  exclude  certain  counties  in  Ulster. 


1916 

1918 

1919 

1920 


1921 


1922-1923 


1922 


1922 

1929 

!  932 

1937 


Easter  Rising  declares  Provisional  Republic  of  Ireland.  Crushed  by  Britain. 
Sinn  Fein  wins  majority  in  la-land  in  UK  general  election. 

First  Dftil  Eireann  convenes;  declares  a  Republic.  Britain  does  not  recognize 
the  >ai!;  guerrilla  campaign  against  Britain  begins. 

Government  of  Ireland  Act  passed  by  Britain.  Ireland  is  partitioned  into 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  with  a  Council  of  Ireland  to  tie 
the  two  together.  Dail  does  not  recognize  the  Act.  Guerrilla  campaign 
continues. 

Northern  Ireland  parliament  forms.  Sectarian  riots  across  the  six  counties 
of  Northern  Ireland.  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  narrowly  agreed  to  by  the  Dail  de 
facto  recognizes  the  substance  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act. 

Irish  Civil  War  fought  between  pro-treaty  and  anti-treaty  forces.  Pro- treaty 
forces  win  after  de  Valera  calls  a  cease  fire.  Fhe  republican  movement  splits 
into  Fianna  F&il  (accepting  the  treaty)  and  Sinn  Fein  (against  the  treaty). 

Civil  Authorities  Act,  often  called  the  Special  Powers  Act,  gives  the 
government  great  power  in  using  security  forces,  to  include  imprisoning 
suspects  without  trial. 

Northern  Ireland  replaces  proportional  representation  in  local  elections  with 
simple  majority  system. 

Northern  Ireland  replaces  proportional  representation  in  parliamentary 
elections  with  simple  majority  system. 

Irish  Free  State  bans  the  IRA  and  begins  a  determined  campaign  to  eliminate 
it.  Only  a  few  hard  core  members  remain  active  by  1935, 

Irish  Free  State  adopts  its  constitution;  changes  iis  name  to  Hire  (Ireland); 
asserts  claim  to  "the  whole  island  of  Ireland,  its  islands  and  (criteria!  seas." 
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i 939- 1 945 

1956 

1962 


1963 

1963 

1964 
Jan  1965 


Feb  1965 

Dec  1965 
Jun  1966 


Nov  1966 

1967 

1968 


Oct  1468 


1968  69 


Eire  remains  neutral  during  World  War  II.  IRA  begins  new  campaign  with 
German  help.  Eire  crushes  the  IRA  by  1947  to  protect  its  neutrality. 

IRA  begins  campaign  of  raids  and  terrorist  attacks  along  the  border. 

IRA  declares  an  end  to  its  campaign,  citing  the  failure  of  Sinn  Fein 
candidates  in  Oct  1961  elections  in  the  Republic.  Britain  grants  a  general 
amnesty. 

Last  IRA  prisoners  held  in  Northern  Ireland  released. 

Captain  Terence  M.  O'Neill  becomes  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland; 
begins  policy  of  moderate  reforms. 

Campaign  for  Social  Justice  founded  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Captain  O’Neill  and  Taoiseach  Scan  Lemass  of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  meet 
in  Belfast  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  Irish  states 
since  partition. 

Nationalist  Party  in  Northern  Ireland  accepts  the  title  Loyal  Opposition  in 
the  Northern  Irish  Parliament.  Lemass  and  O'Neill  meet  again  in  Dublin. 
Anglo-Irish  free  trade  agreement  signed. 

Ulster  Volunteer  Force  ( UVF)  forms  as  a  Protestant  vigilante  group; 
commits  three  sectarian  murders. 

jack  Lynch  replaces  .Sean  Lemass  as  Taoiseach  of  the  Republic. 

Northern  Ireland  Civil  Rights  Association  (NICRA)  formed,  advocating 
civil  nghts  for  Catholics. 

IRA  seifs  its  weapons  to  the  Free  Wales  Army  to  raise  money  to  maintain  its 
newspaper,  United  Irishman. 

Civil  rights  march  in  Derry  results  in  violent  clashes  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  for  the  first  time  during  the  civil  rights  campaign. 

Civil  rights  marches  meet  increasing  violence. 


i  46 


Mar  1969 
Apr  1969 
Apr  1969 

July  1969 

Aug  1969 


Sep  1969 

Oct  1969 

Nov  1969 

Dec  1969 


Sabotage  of  public  facilities  begins. 

British  army  begins  guarding  key  facilities. 

O'Neill  resigns.  Major  Janies  D.  Chichester-Clark  is  elected  as  Prime 
Minister  by  one  vote  over  Brian  Faulkner. 

Orange  Parades  in  Belfast  touch  off  two  weeks  of  rioting  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

Orange  Parades  in  Derry  result  in  open  warfare  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  and  police.  Stormont  asks  for  .and  receives  help  from  the  British 
army  on  14  August  1969.  Catholics  in  Belfast  begin  erec'ing  barricades  in 
reaction  to  the  violence  in  Derry  and  the  mobilization  of  the  "B-Specials." 
Riots  break  out  and  an  entire  Catholic  street  is  razed  and  another  23  Catholic 
homes  burned  out  before  the  army  can  intervene.  Republic  of  Ireland 
mobilizes  its  army;  calls  for  UN  peacekeeping  force.  British  army  is  given 
responsibility  for  security  in  Northern  Ireland  19  Augiet  1969, 

Britisn  erects  "peace  one"  in  Belfast  separating  Catholic  and  Protestant 
neighborhoods.  Cameron  Report  published  upholding  civil  rights  leaders’ 
claims  of  government  discrimination  and  police  misconduct. 

Hunt  Report  publi  jhed  recommending  police  reform,  including  the 
elimination  of  the.  "B-Speciai  s."  Protestants  react  by  rioting  for  two  days  in 
Belfast,  killing  a  policeman  and  two  other  people. 

Police  reforms  implementing  some  of  the  Hunt  Report  recommendations  is 
announced  in  Stormont  and  Westminster.  Ulster  Defense  Association 
(UDA;  forms  as  a  Protestant  "counterterrorist"  organization. 

IRA  splits  into  "Officials"  and  "Provisional'  ”  after  IRA  Convention  in 
Dublin  votes  to  end  policy  of  abstentionism. 
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Jan  1970  Northern  Ireland  Attorney-General  Kelly  recommends  ending  the  Special 

Powers  Act  and  replacing  it  with  one  only  authorizing  internment  with  prior 
consent  of  Parliament.  British  Home  Minister  Callaghan  rejects  the 
proposal,  preferring  to  let  the  old  act  "fall  into  disuse." 

Mar  1970  British  Ministry  of  Defense  sets  up  full  scale  military  intelligence  unit  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  investigate  Protestant  extremists. 

Apr  1970  First  conflict  between  British  troops  and  Irish  Catholic  civilians  since 
partition  broke  out  in  Belfast  after  a  Orange  practice  parade,  injuring  25 
soldiers.  In  response,  General  Freeland  announces  "get  tough"  policy, 
threatening  to  shoot  dead  anyone  throwing  a  petrol  bomb. 

May  1970  Ministers  Charles  Haughey  and  Nei!  Blaney  are  dismissed  from  the 

government  of  the  Republic  and  arrested  for  conspiracy  to  import  arms 
il'egaliy.  Blaney  is  discharged  2  Juiy,  and  Haughey  is  acquitted  23  Oct. 

J un  1 97C  Conservative  Paity  unseats  Labour  government  in  Westminster  in  general 
election.  Protestant  extremist  Ian  Paisley  wins  a  seat,  and  People's 
Democracy  wins  a  second  seat.  Orange  Parades  result  in  riots  and  gun 
battles  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Belfast.  Provisional  IRA  for 
the  first  time  actively  participates,  defending  St  Matthew's  from  extremists 
trying  to  bum  it  in  a  six  hour  gun  battle  until  the  army  arrives. 

July  1970  Stormont  passes  poorly  worded  bill  requiring  mandatory  sentences  for 
"disorderly  behaviour."  This  becomes  the  second  most  repressive 
legislation  in  Northern  Ireland,  in  Catholic  eyes.  It  is  repealed  in  December. 
Army  arms  raid  in  Falls,  Belfast,  results  in  battle  between  Catholic  residents 
and  British  army.  Chichester  (’lark  bans  public  parades  for  six  months. 

Aug  1970  Social  Democratic  and  labour  Party  (SDI.P)  forms  as  a  moderate, 
nationalist  party  under  Gerald  Fitt. 
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Sep  1970 

Feb  1971 

Mar  1971 

Apr  1971 

Jul  1971 

Aug  1971 

Oct  1971 
Jan  1972 

Mar  1972 


Britain  announces  Major  General  Vernon  Erskine-Crum  will  replace 
General  Freeland  as  GOC  Northern  Ireland.  General  Erskine-Crum  reports 
in  February  1971. 

General  Harry  Tuzo  takes  over  as  GOC  Northern  Ireland  after  General 
Erskine-Crum  suffers  a  heart  attack. 

Chichester-Clark  resigns  as  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  is 
replaced  by  Brian  Faulkner.  Provisional  IRA  begins  bombing  campaign. 
An  average  of  two  bomb  explosions  a  day  occurred  until  August  1971 . 
Orange  parades  again  produce  violence  in  Belfast.  Several  soldiers 
defending  St.  Matthew's  Church  from  Protestants  are  set  on  fire  by  petrol 
bombs. 

SDLP  walks  out  of  Stormont  after  their  demand  for  an  independent  inquiry 
into  two  Catholic  deaths  is  rejected.  SDLP  sets  up  an  alternative  Parliament 
in  Dungiven. 

Faulkner  begins  internment,  targeting  the  IRA,  Provisional  IRA, 
sympathizers,  and  Catholic  Civil  Rights  leaders.  Violence  dramatically 
increases.  Riots  break  out  and  refugees  pour  into  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
Ian  Paisley  founds  the  Democratic  Unionist  Party. 

British  troops  shoot  dead  13  civilians  in  highly  publicized  "Bloody  Sunday" 
incident.  IRA  and  Provisionals  both  promise  reprisals,  and  bombing 
campaign  intensifies. 

Britain  suspends  the  Northern  Ireland  Parliament  and  imposes  Direct  Rule 
by  Secretary  of  State,  William  Whitelaw,  over  Northern  Ireland. 
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